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FOREWORD 

Kevin  H.  White,  Mayor 
City  of  Boston 

The  Theatre  District  defies  the  normal  definitions  of  'Redevelopment 
Program.'    Instead,  this  is  a  process  of  changing  an  existing  area,  and 
restoring  a  sense  of  vitality  to  a  unique  and  historic  neighborhood. 

Three  factors  -  the  City's  commitment  to  the  District,  the  development 
potential  of  the  District,  and  a  performing  arts  renaissance  -  are  the 
cornerstones  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  development  projects  in  Boston 
today.     It  is  my  belief  that  with  a  creative  planning  effort  and  stimulus, 
the  Theatre  District  may  eventually  rival  the  success  of  Quincy  Markets 
or  the  Waterfront  as  an  attraction  for  people  from  all  areas  of  the  city 
as  well  as  across  the  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  share  with  you  today  the  preliminary  resiolts 
of  significant  research  and  planning  work  now  underway.     With  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  the  Office  of 
Cultural  Affairs,  and  Federal  Relations  -  as  weU  as  the  creative  input 
of  architect  Ben  Thompson  -  the  Theatre  District  can  become  a  sjrmbol 
of  pride  for  all  residents  of  Boston. 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Mayor 


Boston 

Redevelopment 

Authority 

Robert  J.  Ryan,  Director 

May  4,   1979 

PREFACE 

Robert  J.  Ryan,  Director 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

Priority  has  been  given  to  the  revitalization  of  Boston's  Theatre  District 
by  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White.     As  the  City's  planning  and  development 
agency,  it  is  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority's  responsibility  to 
both  structure  and  initiate  this  revitalization. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  area  is  on  the  brink  of  major  redevel- 
opment activity.     Major  new  developments  such  as  the  State  Transportation 
Building  and  Lafayette  Place  are  about  to  commence  construction  on  the 
periphery  of  the  District  and  these  in  turn  can  only  stimulate  investment 
and  construction  throughout  the  Theatre  District  itself. 

Theatre  and  the  performing  arts  in  Boston  are  experiencing  an  upsurge 
in  activity.     There  is  agreement  that  cultural  resources  and  economic 
development  are  linked  in  creating  a  quality  of  life  that  is  central  to  a 
comprehensive  development  strategy  which  also  includes  housing  and 
commercial  activity.     Certainly,  Sarah  Caldwell's  Opera  Company  of 
Boston  recently  established  in  the  magnificent  Savoy  Theatre,  has 
already  s3nnbolically  and  materially  improved  the  surrounding  area. 

A  major  planning  effort  by  the  City  has  been  underway  for  the  past  six 
months  with  the  BRA  responsible  for  physical  planning,  the  Office  of 
Cultural  Affairs  for  cultural  planning  and  the  Office  of  Federal  Relations 
for  grant  applications.     This  report  is  intended  as  both  a  summation  of 
these  activities  to  date  and  as  a  stimulus  towards  the  realization  of  the 
proposed  concepts  and  plans. 

Robert  J.  Ryan 
Director 
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Introduction 

Boston's  Theatre  District  is  that  area  between  the  Back  Bay  and  the 
Washington  Street  retail  district.     Its  center  is  at  the  jxinction  of  Boylston 
and  Washington  Streets  which  are  the  main  conunercial  arteries  of  downtown 
Boston.     In  fact,  the  block  bounded  by  Boylston,  Washington,  Stuart 
and  Tremont  Streets  is  traditionally  known  as  the  hinge  block  -  the 
'hinge'  between  the  retail/financial  district  to  the  north,  and  Back  Bay 
to  the  west.     Despite  its  location  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  downtown 
Boston,  the  Theatre  District  is  the  last  major  commercial  area  to  experience 
the  economic  revitalizatlon  and  redevelopment  that  has  been  realized  in 
most  other  downtown  areas. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  many,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  association 
of  the  'Combat  Zone'  with  the  District. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  report  to  document  in  detail  the  decay  of  the 
area  or  even  to  take  issue  with  the  problematic  legal  and  social  questions 
posed  by  'adult  entertainment'  but  rather  to  show  how  the  momenttam  of 
revitalizatlon  of  other  downtown  areas  is  at  last  beginning  to  affect  the 
Theatre  District;  and  how  the  District  can  achieve  its  own  unique 
renewal,  even  to  the  extent  of  absorbing  'adult  entertainment'  as  opposed 
to  being  dominated  by  it. 

Theatres  are  the  most  consistent  and  visible  uses  in  the  area  and  so 
provide  the  characterization  for  the  area  as  the  'Theatre  District'.     The 
City's  commitment  is,  however,  to  the  District  as  a  whole  with  its 
complex  mix  of  uses.     Theatre  and  the  performing  arts  are  important, 
(aside  from  their  immeasurable  cultural  value,  it  is  estimated  that  theatre 
contributed  directly  a  minimum  of  $25  million  in  1978  to  the  City's 
economy),  but  the  intent  is  to  revive  both  Boston's  Theatre  and  its 
district  by  means  of  mutual  reinforcement.     Cultural  enclaves  such  as 
New  York's  Lincoln  Center  or  Washington's  Kennedy  Center  are  not 
appropriate  for  this  area.     More  appropriate  is  a  mix  of  theatre,  restau- 
rants, hotels,  and  housing,  which  all  reinforce  one  another. 

The  District  is  already  complex.     Also  it  is  replete  with  sound  and 
worthy  buildings.     Revitalizatlon  in  this  context  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  -  and  challenging  -  of  all  planning  tasks.     The  problems  of 
organizing  a  broad  range  of  disparate  interests  and  ownerships  are 
momentus  compared  to  more  traditional  redevelopment  projects  which 
depend  on  the  simplicity  of  a  consolidated  land  ownership  and  large 
scale  new  construction;  and  often,  unfortunately,  the  end  results  of 
such  redevelopments  are  as  simplistic  as  the  means  employed  to  achieve 
them. 

The  planning  approach  of  exploiting  the  complexity  of  the  District 
requires  on  the  one  hand  a  broadly  agreed  upon  perception  of  how  the 
area  is  coherent  despite  the  complexity.     Theatres  are  obviously  one 
coherent  theme;  additional  physical  themes  of  coherence  are,  however, 
necessary  to  successfully  achieve  an  integrated  perception  of  the  District. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  amount  of  cooperation  among  aU  the 
vested  interests,  especially  property  owners,  in  the  District  is  required 
if  a  common  set  of  goals  which  would  in  turn  enhance  each  individual 
interest  is  to  be  accomplished. 
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It  is  the  intent  of  this  report  to  include  in  one  docioment  the  work  of 
the  last  six  months  which  are  the  first  steps  in  achieving  a  perception 
of  what  the  area  could  be  and  then  to  outline  the  the  further  steps, 
particularly  the  cooperation  necessary  between  the  City  and  private 
interests,  in  making  that  perception  a  reality.     Cooperation  with  those 
who  live  in  and  use  this  part  of  the  City  is  also  fundamental  to  the 
success  of  the  District.     To  this  end,  community  groups  have  been  kept 
informed  of  the  general  policies  recommended  in  this  report.     More 
detailed  community  review  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  as  more  specific 
proposals  are  made. 

The  Theatre  District  Project  is  not  a  planning  project  in  any  traditional 
sense  in  which  a  complete  'develolpment  plan'  for  the  area  is  unveiled. 
The  Theatre  District  Project  is  however  a  continuous  process  of  focussing 
the  increasing  momentum  of  economic  and  development  energy  being 
generated  in  the  District. 

Thus  this  report  is  not  final  but  is  a  progress  report.     At  the  time  of 
writing  much  of  even  the  inital  planning  work,  especially  surveys,  is 
not  complete.     Enough  is  known,  however,  to  report  on  progress. 
Over  the  next  few  months  both  more  information  will  be  made  available 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  more  concise  summaries ,  maps  and 
graphics  will  be  prepared  for  distribution  to  a  wider  audience. 
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The  Present- Current  Proposals  for  the  District 

The  history  of  theatre  in  Boston  is  rich  and  fascinating.     A  brief 
sxnmnary  of  this  history  is  included  in  the  last  section  of  this  report  as 
both  an  inspiration  as  to  what  theatre  can  be  and  as  an  indication  of  a 
heritage  which  can  and  should  be  revived. 

The  Theatre  District,  like  much  of  downtown  Boston,  reached  a  low 
point  in  the  post- second  world  war  years.     Only  three  legitimate  theatres 
were  in  operation  -  The  Colonial,  Shubert  and  Wilbur  -  all  of  which 
were  owned  by  New  York  corporations  with  the  productions  dependent 
on  Broadway.     The  redevelopment  of  ScoUay  Square  eliminated  one  of 
Boston's  'red-light'  neighborhoods  thus  further  concentrating  adult 
entertainment  in  the  lower  Washington  Street  area  which  became  charac- 
terized as  'The  Combat  Zone'.     Surface  parking  lots  and  bus  stations 
dominated  the  Park  Square  and  Stuart  Street  areas.     Vacancies  increased 
in  the  upper  floors  of  buildings  and  fast-food  restaurants,  bars  and 
adult  entertainment  displaced  the  traditional  businesses  at  ground  level. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  District  has  begun  to  change.     Two  locally-owned 
theatres  have  opened  -  The  Charles  Playhouse  on  Warrenton  Street  and 
the  Boston  Repertory  Theatre  on  Boylston  Place.     After  long  and  bitter 
controversy,  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Plan  achieved  aU  its  approvals 
in  December  of  1977  and  on  Washington  Street,  project  development 
work  began  on  what  is  known  as  Lafayette  Place.     Changes  also  occured 
in  the  Combat  Zone.     In  1974  an  adult  entertainment  zone  was  implemented 
which  restricted  adult  entertainment  uses  to  an  area  half  a  block  deep 
on  either  side  of  lower  Washington  Street.     It  was  never  the  intent  of 
the  adult  entertainment  zone  to  eliminate  pornographic  uses,  but  to  stop 
their  spread  to  areas  immediately  outside  the  zone  and  to  other  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  City.     In  this  respect,  the  zone  has  been  completely 
successful.     No  new  adult  entertainment  businesses  have  opened  outside 
the  zone  since  1974  (the  ones  that  do  exist  outside  pre-date  1974  and 
continue  to  operate  under  the  'grandfather  clause').     Furthermore, 
within  the  zone  itself,  the  number  of  adult  entertainment  uses  has 
remained  relatively  constant  since  1974. 

The  momenttim  of  change  in  the  District  has  begun  to  increase  in  the 
last  year.     Demolition  has  commenced  to  clear  the  site  for  the  State 
Transportation  Building  which  will  be  the  first  element  to  be  constructed 
of  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Plan.     This  buHding  with  its  large 
public  atrium,  60,000  sq.  ft.  of  retail  and  pedestrian  malls  linking  up 
routes  in  the  Theatre  District  wUl  be  the  most  significant  boost  to  the 
area.     Other  developments  which  are  scheduled  to  commence  construction 
in  the  faU  of  this  year  or  the  spring  of  next,  are  the  385-room  luxury 
Lex  Hotel  facing  the  Boston  Garden  on  Boylston  Street  between  Hadassah 
Way  and  Park  Square;  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Nutrition  Research 
Center  on  the  comer  of  Stuart  and  Washington  Streets,  and  the  New 
England  Medical  Center  expansion  as  an  air-rights  development  across 
Washington  Street.     The  first  major  construction  associated  with  a 
theatre  since  the  early  1930' s  -  a  new  and  expanded  stagehouse  and 
internal  renovations  to  the  Music  HaU  -  is  also  scheduled  to  commence 
construction  in  the  fall  of  this  year.     At  the  northern  end  of  this 
District  demoUtion  has  begun  to  clear  the  site  for  Lafayette  Place  which 
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will  include  200,000  sq.  ft.  of  retail,  four  cinemas  and  a  SOO-room 
hotel.     Finally,  a  public  improvements  program  is  committed  to  comple- 
ment all  these  developments  and  will  include  Boylston,  Tremont,  Stuart 
and  Charles  Streets  as  well  as  a  major  public  plaza  in  the  Park  Square 
area  and  the  conversion  of  Boylston  Place  and  Warrenton  Street  to 
pedestrian  ways;  also  a  new  subway  stop,  the  South  Cove  Station,  will 
open  to  serve  the  area  as  part  of  the  new  Orange  Line  presently  under 
construction . 

Not  only  is  development  activity  in  the  District  about  to  commence  on  a 
dramatic  scale  (there  is  a  possibility  that  there  may  be  so  much  activity 
that  construction  will  dominate  all  else  over  the  next  few  years)  but 
theatres  themselves  are  beginning  to  revive  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
The  stage  expansion  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Music  Hall  has  been 
already  mentioned.     With  a  larger  stagehouse  and  its  existing  4,200 
seating  capacity  the  Music  Hall  will  at  last  be  able  to  attract  the  largest 
touring  companies  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Opera  or  the  Bolshoi  Ballet 
which  are  either  relegated  to  the  Hsmes  Auditorium  or  by-pass  Boston 
altogether.     And  as  everybody  knows,  the  magnificent  Savoy  Theatre 
was  bought  last  year  by  Sjirah  Caldwell's  Opera  Company  of  Boston  and 
already  a  number  of  productions  have  taken  place  in  the  house.     If  the 
Savoy  is  to  continue  as  the  home  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  however, 
it  is  essential  that  its  stagehouse  also  be  rebuilt  and  expanded.     Studies 
have  been  completed  by  the  BRA  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  discon- 
tinuing Mason  Street  at  the  rear  of  the  Savoy  which  is  critical  to  any 
expansion  and  it  is  hoped  that  construction  of  an  expanded  stage  will 
commence  next  year.       The  Savoy  is  the  largest  theatre  in  the  center 
of  a  block  which  contains  two  other  fine  theatres  -  the  Paramount  and 
the  Modem  -  both  of  which  were  are  in  stages  of  transition  from  abandon- 
ment to  viable  live  theatre  uses.     The  Modem  is  already  under  new 
ownership  and  has  opened  with  programs  of  music,  and  competition  is 
fierce  between  groups  trying  to  gain  control  over  the  presently  abandoned 
Paramount.     The  turnaround  of  these  three  theatres  in  one  block,  from 
abandonment  or  movies  to  hve  uses  within  the  space  of  one  year  is 
encouraging.     It  also  anchors  the  northern  end  or  'pole'  of  the  Theatre 
District  thus  applying  more  pressure  on  the  middle  of  the  District  -  the 
Combat  Zone.     And  at  the  southern  pole  of  the  District  (which  is  defined 
by  the  large  legitimate  theatres)  the  Wilbur,  long  considered  the  'white 
elephant'  of  the  legitimate  houses,  has  been  put  on  the  market  which 
has  attracted  a  much  greater  response  from  prospective  buyers  than 
anyone  expected.     Theatre  is  high-risk  business  and  consequently  the 
hopes  represented  by  each  of  these  theatre  revival  plans  may  not  all  be 
realized.     What  is  important,  however,  is  that  this  degree  of  activity 
has  not  been  experienced  in  Boston's  theatre  real  estate  for  many 
decades . 

Theatre  renewal  is  not  enough,  however,  if  the  District  as  a  whole  is  to 
change  and  become  as  lively  and  vital  as  Quincy  Markets,  for  example. 
The  areas  between  the  theatres  are  at  present  dominated  by  empty 
buildings,   surface  parking  lots  and  of  course,  advilt  entertainment. 
The  resources  for  a  new  District  exist  -  a  large  number  of  essentially 
worthwhile  older  buildings  which  are  both  structually  sound  and  merit 
rehabilitation  on  account  of  their  architectural  and  historical  significance  - 
as  well  as  a  number  of  strategically  located  development  sites. 
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The  basic  planning  and  development  policy  for  the  District  was  established 
by  the  BRA  report,  the  Lower  Washington  Street  Area  Study,  published 
in  J\ane  of  1978.     The  principal  recommendations  of  this  report  were: 

Emphasis  on  residential/hotel  uses  for  the  District  which 
would  both  create  a  24-hour  residential  population  to  reinforce 
theatre  and  entertainment  activities  and  provide  an  automatic 
'policing'  of  the  Combat  Zone. 

Promote  the  current  expansion  of  Chinatown  to  eventually 
include  both  sides  of  Lower  Washington  Street  which  would 
begin  to  reverse  the  domination  of  Lower  Washington  Street 
by  adult  entertainment  uses. 

Development  should  occur  in  the  center  of  the  blocks  which 
are  at  present  dominated  by  surface  parking  lots.     Elsewhere     , 
the  emphasis  should  be  on  rehabilitation. 

The  overall  image  presented  was  that  of  Greenwich  Village,  probably 
the  most  successful  of  modem  urban  environments  because  of  the  intense 
mix  of  a  number  of  uses,  especially  residential,  entertainment  and  retail 
in  both  new  and  old  buildings,  i.e. ,  new  uses  and  new  building  fit  within 
the  existing  context  and  are  not  imposed  as  the  new  order. 

Since  June  1978,  developer  interest  has  increased  in  the  District  and 

in  accordance  with  the  Lower  Washington  Street  Report  policies.     Interest 

is  active  in  the  following  proposals: 

The  Savoy  Block  (bounded  by  West,  Washington,  Avery  and 
Tremont  Streets).     This  block  contains  the  three  newly  active 
theatres  -  Savoy,  Paramount  and  Modem;  most  of  the  block 
has  recently  been  approved  as  a  National  Register  District 
and  the  Mason  Street  elderly  housing  project  is  under  con- 
struction on  Avery  Steeet.     Most  of  the  upper  floors  in  the 
block  are  empty  and  there  is  a  development  parcel  on  the 
comer  of  Washington  and  Avery  Streets.     Given  the  imminent 
construction  of  Lafayette  Place  opposite,  the  development  and 
rehabilitation  potential  of  the  block  is  considerable.     A  number 
of  small  theatres,  performing  arts  groups,  and  craft  organ- 
izations are  looking  for  space  in  the  Theatre  District.     The 
demand  for  downtown  housing  is  known.     The  optimum  would 
be  rehabilitation  of  the  block  as  an  integrated  and  planned 
entity  used  as  a  housing/ theatre  complex.     The  three  theatres 
are  the  anchors  to  the  block;  space  within  and  abutting  the 
theatres  could  be  devoted  to  small  theatre  spaces,  rehearsal 
rooms ,  scenery  workshops ,  studio  space ,  etc . ,  and  the  per- 
iphery, where  the  block  presents  itself  to  the  streets  with 
very  elegant  facades,  is  the  location  for  apartments,  possibly 
for  theatre  personnel.     Such  a  complex  would  be  unique, 
exciting  and  furthermore  act  as  a  real  consolidation  at  the 
northern  pole  of  the  Theatre  District.     Initial  work  has  com- 
menced with  developers  in  the  difficult  task  of  organizing  the 
main  separate  ownership  interests  in  the  block  into  one  devel- 
opment entity. 
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The  Liberty  Tree  Building  and  the  Boylston  Building  (at  the 
jxonction  of  Boylston  and  Washington  Streets).     Both  these 
buildings  are  vacant  on  the  upper  floors.     The  Boylston 
Building  is  a  Landmark  Building  and  the  Liberty  Tree  Building 
merits  National  Register  or  Landmark  status.     The  owner  of 
the  Liberty  Tree  Building  has  carried  out  feasibility  studies 
for  conversion  of  the  building  to  housing  and  submitted 
applications  to  subsidy  agencies.     The  owner  of  the  Boylston 
Building  has  expressed  an  interest  in  pursuing  a  similar 
course  of  action. 

Hotel  in  LaGrange  Street  block  (bounded  by  Boylston,  Washington, 
Stuart  and  Tremont  Streets).     A  developer  is  actively  pursuing 
the  feasibility  of  locating  a  500- room  new  hotel  in  the  central 
and  vacant  portion  of  this  block.     The  fact  that  there  is  now 
even  development  interest  in  the  LaGrange  Street  area  -  the 
most  notorious  street  in  the  Combat  Zone  -  is  remarkable  and 
is  indicative  of  how  quickly  perceptions  of  the  District  are 
changing . 

Parcel  C-4  (bounded  by  Warrenton,  Stuart,  Tremont  Streets 
and  the  Shubert  Theatre) .     Although  there  is  no  immediate 
developer  interest  in  this  parcel,  the  BRA  wiU  be  shortly 
preparing  a  Developer's  Kit  which  will  be  publicly  advertized 
to  solicit  development  proposals. 

E.M.  Loew  block  (bounded  by  Beach,  Knapp,  Kneeland  and 
Washington  Streets).     Chinese  interests  have  purchased  this 
block,  containing  two  theatres,  and  have  carried  out  feasibility 
studies  for  redevelopment. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Lower  Washington  Street  Report,   developer 
interest  in  the  area  had  been  zero.     Much  has  happened  in  less  than  a 
year,  and  interest  can  only  increase.     There  are  numerous  further 
buildings  worthy  of  rehabilitation,  and  in  the  Avery /Boylston  Streets 
block,  at  least  one  more  development  site.     So  long  as  the  guidelines  of 
rehabilitation  and  mid- rise  development  in  the  center  of  the  blocks  are 
maintained,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  physical  richness  of 
the  area  could  not  be  matched  by  an  equivalent  cultural  and  even 
economic  richness  as  renewal  occurs . 
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THE  FUTURE  -  WHAT  THE  DISTRICT  COULD  BE 
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The  Future  -  What  the  District  Could  Be 

The  previous  section  outlined  the  thrust  of  planning  and  development 
policy,  and  showed  how  a  vital  District  could  emerge  by  promoting 
development  activity  as  a  continuation  of  development  down  Washington 
Street  and  at  the  other  pole  of  the  District,  by  building  off  the  anchor 
represented  by  the  soon  to  commence  State  Transportation  Building. 
This  section  wiU  attempt  to  show  what  sort  of  environment  could  be 
realized  by  the  development  proposals  and  associated  BRA-sponsored 
pubhc  improvements. 

In  December  of  1978,  Benjamin  Thompson  &  Associates  were  contracted 
by  the  BRA  to  provide  a  conceptual  plan  for  the  District,  preliminary 
proposals  as  to  how  the  public  environment  of  the  District  could  be 
treated,  and  a  series  of  alternative  feasibility  studies  for  Parcel  C-4  on 
the  comer  of  Tremont  and  Stuart  Streets.     Ben  Thompson  has  completed 
this  contract  and  his  findings  are  presented  in  slide  and  model  form. 
The  model  of  the  District  is  the  principal  vehicle  by  means  of  which  the 
results  of  the  study  are  expressed.     And  what  is  shown  is  a  perception 
of  how  the  District  could  be  made  cohesive  and  how  the  resources  of 
the  District  could  be  exploited;  that  the  very  richness  and  diversity  of 
the  District  provides  the  clues  for  its  revival  and  that  despite  the 
depressed,  or  even  blighted  appearance  of  the  District  today  only 
modest  improvements  and  developments  are  necessary  to  effect  one  of 
the  most  exciting  environments  in  downtown  Boston.     Ben  Thompson  has 
identified  three  'comers'  or  focii  in  the  District: 

The  intersection  of  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets  ('Theatre 
Comer' )  which  is  the  entry  or  'gateway'  to  the  District. 
This  comer  includes  the  Boylston  Street  subway  stop,  which 
of  course  serves  the  District,  and  is  visually  defined  by  the 
'city  walls'  of  the  building  facades  facing  onto  the  Boston 
Common.     The  'walls'  are  penetrated  from  the  Common  down 
the  two  main  access  ways  of  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  comer  of  the  Boston  Common  where 
the  present  maintenance  area  is  located  and  also  adjacent  to 
the  subway  headhouses  could  become  an  area  of  small  outdoor 
restaurants,  stalls,  etc.   -  to  give  life  and  identity  to  what  is 
now  no  more  than  intersection  accommodating  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  movement. 

The  intersection  of  Tremont  and  Stuart  Streets  ('Tremont 
Circus')  which  is  at  least  notionally  the  'center'  of  the  exisiting 
cluster  of  legitimate  theatres  and  is  the  focus  of  the  Tremont 
Street  axis  from  'Theatre  Comer'.     At  this  comer  it  is  proposed 
that  the  'center'  be  given  identity  by  a  physical  feature 
which  could  be  the  subject  of  a  design  competition  (an  appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  the  Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts 
to  fund  just  such  a  competition) .     An  obvious  reference  image 
to  such  a  feature  is  the  statute  of  Eros  in  the  center  of 
Piccadilly  Circus  in  London  which,  despite  the  traffic  confusion 
around  it,  is  the  focus  or  gathering  point  for  many  in  London's 
Theatre  District.     Although  a  physical  feature  in  the  middle 
of  the  intersection  is  probably  not  feasible  on  account  of 


traffic  flows,  there  are  many  other  ways  to  achieve  the  objective 
of  physical  identification  for  'Tremont  Circus'  by  imaginative 
design  and  appropriate  location  of  one  or  a  series  of  physical 
element(s).     Further  recommendations  made  by  Ben  Thompson, 
to  give  physical  form  to  the  comer,  are  to  pull  the  comers 
back  of  any  developments  proposed  for  parcels  contiguous 
with  the  intersection.     This  would  enhance  the  space  at  the 
intersection  as  defined  by  the  comer  buildings  and  is  poten- 
tially possible  with  at  least  three  of  the  comers. 

The  intersection  of  Boylston/Essex  and  Washington  Street 
('Liberty  Square')  which  would  be  the  focus  along  the  Boylston 
Street  axis.     The  vista  along  Boylston  Street  is  in  fact  term- 
inated by  the  Liberty  Tree  Building,  a  remarkable  19th  century 
brick  building  originally  built  as  a  union  haU.     A  BRA  built 
mini-park.  Liberty  Tree  Park,  already  exists  at  this  intersection. 
The  definition  of  this  comer  could  be  achieved  by  treating 
the  'square'  as  a  whole,  i.e.,  the  ground  plane  plus  what  are 
in  fact  three  vertical  sides  -  the  building  facades  -  of  which 
the  most  axially  dominant  is  the  Liberty  Tree  Building. 

The  'comers'  locate  places.     Pedestrian  routes,  however,  are  also 
important  in  tying  an  area  together,  these  are  the  routes  that  provide 
linkages  between  the  places.     The  'walk  to  the  sea'  from  City  Hall  Plaza 
to  the  Waterfront  is  an  example  of  such  a  pedestrian  route.     Ben  Thompson 
has  proposed  that  a  pedestrian  path  be  defined  in  the  Theatre  District. 
This  would  be  a  circuit  linking  all  the  elements  along  one  identifiable 
route  (beads  on  a  necklace)  which  would  in  turn  generate  even  more 
theatre- related  activities,  e.g.,  restaurants  abutting  the  path.     The 
axial  generater  of  the  path  could  be  the  band  stand  location  in  the 
Boston  Common  from  which  both  extremities  of  the  Theatre  District  can 
be  seen  -  the  proposed  Plaza  in  the  Park  Square  area  to  the  south  and 
the  Savoy  Block  to  the  east.     The  path  cotdd  pass  through  the  existing 
lobby/arcade  of  the  Savoy  Theatre  down  Washington  Street,   diagonally 
throught  the  center  of  the  LaGrange  block  along  the  proposed  Tremont/ 
Warrenton  Streets  pedestrian  system,  through  the  State  Transportation 
Building  and  so  to  the  Park  Square  Plaza. 

The  Thompson  Study  investigates  with  models,  the  development  possi- 
bilities for  Parcel  C-4  ('Shubert  Comer')  and  a  possible  hotel  in  the 
LaGrange  Street  area.     For  Parcel  C-4,  it  is  suggested  that  the  first 
two  floors  be  devoted  to  retail/restaurant/entertainment  uses,  almost  as 
an  extension  of  the  similar  activity  proposed  at  the  grade  level  of  the 
State  Transportation  Building  opposite.     Varying  massing  alternatives 
are  shown  for  the  air- rights  above  the  first  two  levels  which  covild  be 
offices,  housing  or  even  a  small  hotel.     In  conformity  with  the  design 
concept  for  the  Tremont/Stuart  Street  intersection,  the  comer  of  the 
bunding  at  the  intersection  is  cut  back.     Replacement  parking  is  included 
in  the  basement  levels. 

The  hotel  proposed  in  the  center  of  the  LaGrange  Street  block  is  located 
primarily  on  vacant  land,  is  highest  at  the  north-eastern  comer  adjacent 
to  the  Boylston  Building  and  steps  down  with  function  rooms  and  restaurants 
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to  a  height  in  conformity  with  adjacent  and  existing  low  buildings  at  the 
Tremont/Stuart  intersection.     One  possibility  is  to  use  the  Landmark 
Boylston  Building  for  additional  rooms. 

Two  other  design  proposals  shoiold  be  noted.     First  the  'greenhouse' 
type  restaurant  abutting  the  Wilbur  which  would  complete  the  enclosure 
of  Tremont  Circus  and  second,  a  possible  location  for  the  Opera  Company 
of  Boston's  proposed  "Black  Box'  on  a  site  between  the  Motor  Mart 
parking  garage  and  New  Charles  Street.     The  Black  Box  concept  is  an 
experimental  opera  facility  which  could  double  as  a  downtown  TV  studio. 
If  it- is  financially  linked  to  say,  the  proposed  hotel  at  LaGrange  Street, 
it  could  make  economic  sense. 

The  last  part  of  the  Ben  Thompson  contract  work  deals  with  design  of 
the  environment  within  the  public  domain.     This  includes  all  public 
lighting,  sidewalks,  pedestrian  ways,  mini-parks,  etc.     The  Theatre 
District  is  a  night  area.     It  will  be  used  to  the  optimum  after  dark  and 
so  lighting  design  is  of  great  importance.     Ben  Thompson  suggests  that 
a  variety  of  lighting  solutions  be  utilized  and  each  solution  wiU  be 
dependent  on  the  xiniqueness  and  particular  problems  of  the  specific 
sub-area.     For  example,  it  is  recommended  that  lights  be  strung  across 
Tremont  Street,  that  features  of  buildings  be  outlined  by  lights  and 
that  lighting  vary  in  intensity  according  to  use  and  location.     Likewise, 
paving  materials,  street  furniture,  information  kiosks,  neon  lighting, 
signage  should  all  be  tailor-fitted  to  each  sub-area.     The  appeal  of  the 
District  is  its  diversity  and  it  is  to  that  diversity  that  the  whole  gamut 
of  public  improvement  elements  should  respond. 

Other  recoimnendations  made  by  Ben  Thompson  are  that  second  floor 
retail  and  especially  restaurant  uses  should  be  promoted,  e.g.,  the 
opening  of  the  second  level  of  the  Little  Building  arcade  (on  the  comer 
of  Boylston  and  Tremont  Streets)  as  restaurants,  the  use  of  arcades 
and  awnings  over  sidewalks  and  the  appropriate  use  of  neon  lighting. 

All  of  the  Thompson  recommendations  and  proposals  are  suggestive 
rather  than  definitive.     The  intent  is  to  set  the  design  process  going 
and  to  act  as  a  catalyst  for  the  generation  of  more  specific  proposals. 
Obviously,  the  Thompson  model  is  only  the  first  step  and  much  more 
work  is  necessary  before  we  know  how  the  concepts  can  be  translated 
into  physical  reality.     What  we  do  have  now  is  an  image  of  a  District, 
whereas  before  we  only  knew  of  an  agglomeration  of  downtown  City 
blocks,  which  happened  to  include  some  theatres. 
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ANALYSIS  -  RESOURCES  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
-  MARKET  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
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Analysis  -  Resources  of  the  District  -     Market  for  the  District 

The  BRA  has  carried  out  a  thorough  inventory  of  what  exists  in  the 
District  today.     This  gives  us  an  understanding  of  how  to  best  bmld 
from  an  existing  environment,  what  is  worth  saving  and  what  can  be 
dispensed  with,  what  strengths  in  uses  and  activity  exist  and  what 
should  be  discouraged. 

To  complement  the  analysis  of  resources,  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs 
initiated  a  program  of  'cTiltural  planning',  which  will  teU  us  what  the 
potential  market  is  for  theatre  and  entertainment,  what  the  theatre 
patron  looks  for  in  the  District  and  what  improved  features  would 
attract  the  patron  to  the  theatre  more  often  which  can  then  be  related 
to  the  theatre  groups  wishing  to  establish  themselves  in  the  District. 
This  report  promotes  housing  and  hotels  as  uses  for  the  District. 
However,  the  demand  for  housing  and  hotels  has  been  well  established 
and  is  thus  not  elaborated  upon  here. 

The  surveys  completed  by  the  BRA  are: 

1.  Building  uses 

2.  Building  vacancies 

3.  Building  conditions 

4.  Buildings  of  architectural  and  historic  significance  (Boston  Landmarks 
Commission) 

5.  Parking  survey 

Each  of  these  surveys  is,  or  will  be  shortly,  available  in  completed 
form. 

What  follows  is  a  summary  and  conclusions  of  the  surveys  as  weE  as  a 
brief  explanation  as  to  how  the  information  can  be  used  in  furthering 
work  towards  achieving  the  goals  for  the  District. 
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BUILDING  USES  AND  VACANCIES 

To  many,  it  is  the  Combat  Zone  that  dominates  in  their  perception  of 
the  District  but  the  Building  Uses  Survey  shows  that  adult  entertainment 
certainly  does  not  dominate  the  available  square  footage  of  the  District  - 
in  fact  only  1%  of  the  floor  area  is  devoted  to  adult  entertainment,  and 
the  number  of  individual  adult  entertainment  uses,  at  18,  has  remained 
constant  over  the  past  two  years.     It  is  the  perception  of  a  pervasive 
Combat  Zone,  however,  that  has  depressed  the  District  and  resulted  in 
an  area  with  some  of  the  most  under-utilized  resources  in  Boston. 

For  example,  in  a  total  of  5  million  sq.ft.  of  built  spaces,   1  million 
sq.ft.  are  vacant.     Not  only  does  vacant  space  have  a  blighting  effect 
on  a  neighborhood,  it  is  also  an  economic  drain.     The  largest  use 
category  is  residential  at  32%  of  occupied  floor  space.     This  figure  is 
surprising  as  it  shows  that  the  Theatre  District  is  already  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  residential  area  and  the  percentage  confirms  a  real 
trend  which  is  not  superficially  apparent.     Probably  most  would  guess 
low  grade  office  use  as  predominant,  but  in  fact  only  22%  of  occupied 
space  are  offices. 

Uses  and  vacancies  in  the  District  are  sxommarized  by  the  following 
table: 


Use  Category 

Total  Gross 
Square  Feet 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Commercial 

311,592 

5.7 

Office 

960,077 

17.7 

Manufacturing 
Institutional,  Cultural  or 

131,659 

2.4 

Performing  Arts 

740,595 

13.6 

Hotel 

395,127 

7.3 

Residential 

1,414,683 

26.0 

Adult  Entertainment 

63,821 

1.2 

Parking  Garages 
Vacant  Buildings 
Storage 
Burned 

300,212 

1,075,219 

20,800 

23,678 

5.5 

19.8 

0.4 

0.4 

TOTAL 

5,437,463 

100.0 
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BUILDINGS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

The  survey  of  Buildings  of  Architectural  and  Historical  Significance  was 
carried  out  under  contract  to  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission.     The 
principal  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
which  buildings  or  groups  of  buildings  could  be  eligible  for  nomination 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  the  official  list  of  the  Nation's 
cultural  resources  most  worthy  of  preservation.     Three  categories  of 
merit  have  been  established: 

1.  Significant  Individual  Buildings  or  Groupings 

2.  Architectually  Notable 

3.  Minor  or  No  Architectural  Significance 

Although  no  determination  has  been  made  yet  as  to  exactly  which  buildings 
should  be  submitted  for  inclusion  on  the  Register,  it  can  be  said  tifat 
aU  the  buildings  in  this  Significant  Individual  Building  or  Groupings 
category  are  at  least  under  consideration. 

Listing  in  the  Register: 

*makes  private  property  owners  eligible  to  be  considered  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for  historic  preservation  through  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Commission,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  by  the  Department  of  Interior,  Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service 

♦provides  protection  by  requiring  comment  from  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  on  the  effect  of  federally-assisted 
projects  on  these  resources 

*makes  owners  who  rehabilitate  certified  historic  properties  eligible 
for  Federal  tax  benefits. 

Most  of  the  Savoy  block  has  recently  been  approved  for  listing  in  the 
National  Register.     Four  buildings  in  the  LaGrange  Street  block  were 
designated  Landmark  buildings  last  year  (Landmark  status  provides 
considerable  protection  against  demolition  under  a  City  ordinance).     If 
the  'Significant  Individual  Buildings  or  Groupings'  were  to  be  included 
in  the  National  Register,  it  would  indeed  be  evidence  of  the  rich  histor- 
ical and  architectural  resources  of  the  District. 

Four  groupings  are  shown  in  the  Significant  category: 

Piano  Row 

Historically,  the  blocks  extending  north  and  west  from  the  comer  of 
Tremont  and  Boylston  have  been  called  "Piano  Row"  because  of  the 
concentration  of  piano  showrooms  and  music-related  industries.     Visually, 
these  two  blocks  frame  the  comer  of  the  Common  and  create  a  city  focal 
point  dominated  at  the  intersection  by  three  early  skyscrapers:     the 
dignified  Renaissance  Revival  Masonic  Temple,  the  Jacobethan  Hotel 
Touraine  with  its  stone  carved  detailing;  and  the  Modem  Gothic  Little 
Building,  called  by  Walter  Whitehill  "the  most  glamorous  office  building 
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of  the  era  of  World  War  I."     Of  the  other  buildings  nearest  the  comer, 
four  are  Renaissance  Revival  offices  built  to  the  tum-of-the-century 
height  limit  and  reflecting  the  strength  and  confidence  of  that  era. 
Another,  the  former  Boston  Edison  headquarters  at  181-2  Tremont, 
exemplifies  the  soaring  verticahty  of  the  "moderne"  style.     Although  the 
tone  of  the  area  is  set  by  the  larger  limestone,  marble  and  cast  concrete 
structures,  the  smaller  buildings  enrich  the  streetscape,  for  example, 
the  monumental,  free-standing  Saxon  Theatre  and  the  Steinert  Building, 
both  with  fine  terra  cotta  detailing.     Anchoring  the  comers  of  "Piano 
Row"  are  the  Evans  Buildings  at  174-5  Tremont,  the  theatre  area's  last 
remaining  brownstone  facade,  and  the  panel  brick  and  brownstone 
building  at  2  Park  Square.     And  hidden  away  on  Boylston  Place  are 
some  of  the  area's  best  preserved  early  19th  century  Federal  and  Italianate 
brick  rowhouses,  reminders  of  the  days  when  the  area  was  predominately 
residential  rather  than  commercial  in  use. 

Liberty  Tree 

The  Liberty  Tree  area  is  distinctive  for  the  19th  century  origin  and 
consistently  small  scale  of  the  buildings,  which  range  in  height  from 
3  to  4  stories.     The  Italianate  Liberty  Tree  Block  with  its  comer  quoins 
and  octagonal  dormers  is  important  not  only  for  its  architectural  interest, 
historic  site,  and  commemorative  Liberty  Tree  plaque  but  also  because 
of  its  position  at  the  visual  terminus  of  Boylston  Street.     The  area 
features  the  only  wood  frame  commercial  building  remaining  in  the 
Central  Business  District  (#11-13  Essex  Street)  and  two  well-detailed 
examples  of  polychrome  High  Victorian  Gothic  (#15-17  and  25-31  Essex 
Street) . 

West  Street 

The  limestone  facades  along  the  south  side  of  West  Street  are  unusual 
in  their  harmony  of  scale  and  materials  and  the  intact  quality  of  several 
of  the  cast  iron  storefronts.     Each  building  in  this  visual  grouping 
represents  a  different  style  in  commercial  architecture  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  the  1920's. 

Beach/Knapp  Street 

The  Beach/Knapp  Street  area  includes  three  large  late  19th  and  early 
20th  century  brick  "lofts"  notable  for  their  simple  lines  and  graceful 
proportions.     Also  in  the  area,  at  7-15  Beach,  is  the  former  "Shakespearian 
Inn"  with  its  unusual  4-story  round  iron  oriels,  cast  iron  capitals  and 
plaque  of  the  hotel's  namesake. 

Each  of  these  groupings  includes  buildings  of  both  varied  architectural 
styles  and  a  range  of  architectural  merit.     What  is  important  is  that  as 
contiguous  set  of  buildings  each  group  has  an  identity  and  represents  a 
unique  and  definitely  irreplaceable  part  of  the  City.     The  sum  is  greater 
than  the  parts.     It  should  be  the  objective  of  any  planning  or  develop- 
ment in  the  Theatre  District  that  at  minimum  aU  efforts  be  made  to 
retain  the  significant  buildings  and  groupings  and  careful  consideration 
be  given  to  the  retaining  of  these  buildings  in  the  Architecturally 
Notable  category. 
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BUILDING  CONDITIONS  SURVEY 

The  Building  Conditions  Survey  was  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
architectural  survey.     This  survey  is  inevitably  subjective;  only  a 
complete  structural  analysis,  both  internally  and  externally  could  establish 
a  completely  objective  evaluation  of  building  conditions,  but  the  survey 
does  at  least  provide  an  initial  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  buildings 
appear  to  have  been  maintained.     Only  six  buildings  are  given  a  'poor' 
rating  and  these  are  principally  burnt-out  buildings.     The  balance  of 
the  buildings  are  either  in  the  'good'  or  'fair'  categories  which  presume 
that  the  buildings  are  in  adequate  enough  condition  to  justify  rehabil- 
itation . 
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PARKING  SURVEY 

Parking  supply  has  always  been  considered  a  problem  in  the  Theatre 
District,  especially  by  the  theatre  owners  and  merchants  of  the  area 
who  perceive  that  much  of  their  patronage  depends  upon  adequate 
parking  facilities  to  serve  suburbanites  coming  to  their  facilities. 
Results  from  the  Ford  Foundation  sponsored  theatre  market  survey  and 
an  analysis  of  parking  needs  and  supply,  however,  presents  a  more 
complex  picture. 

The  Market  Survey  resvilts  show  that  68%  of  theatre-goers  arrive  by  car 
(also  only  18%  said  that  lack  of  parking  was  cause  for  not  visiting  the 
theatre  more  often).     The  total  nvimber  of  seats  in  the  District  is  12,050 
(Music  HaIl-4,200;  Savoy- 2, 600;  Wilbur,   Shubert  and  Colonial-4 , 500 ; 
Boston  Repertory  Theatre  and  Charles  Playhouse- 750 ) .     Assuming  a  2.5 
occupancy  factor  for  each  car  then  the  capacity  demand  is  for  3,276 
spaces . 

The  supply  of  parking  spaces  is,  in  fact,  adequate  to  accommodate  this 
demand.     The  Theatre  District  is  currently  served  by  7  public  parking 
garages  within  a  ten  minute  walk  of  aU  the  legitimate  theatres.     Thus 
these  garages  with  a  capacity  of  5,562  spaces  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  serve  the  demands  of  theatre-goers. 

The  problem  occurs,  however,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  existing 
facilities  to  load  or  discharge  within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
(30-60  minutes)  before  and  after  performances.     There  are  several 
factors  which  cause  this  problem. 

1.  Congested  streets 

2.  Insufficient  niunber  of  ticket  spitters /cashiers  in  the  garages. 

3.  Lack  of  prepasnnent  of  parking  fees 

4.  Theatre  patrons  unfamifiarity  with  the  downtown  street  system  and 
alternate  parking  facilities. 

To  aid  in  alleviating  the  parking  peak  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
"Dinner/Theatre  Parking"  shuttle  bus  system  consisting  of  two  routes. 
The  system  would  connect  the  Theatre  District  to  Newbury  Street- 
Prudential  Center  area  to  the  west  and  the  Downtown  Crossing,  Faneuil 
HaU  Market  area  to  the  north.     The  shuttle  would  directly  serve  16 
public  parking  garages  with  a  parking  capacity  of  over  15,000  spaces  as 
weU  as  bring  theatre  patrons  to  and  from  numerous  restaurants  and 
shops . 

The  buses  would  have  a  nominal  fare  but  this  would  depend  upon  the 
cooperation  of  the  merchants  in  the  area  served  by  the  shuttle;  patrons 
would  have  a  free  pass  on  the  shuttle  if  they  dined  either  before  or 
after  theatre  performances. 

In  order  to  be  successful  there  has  to  be  sufficient  capacity  on  the 
system  to  serve  the  large  demand  immediately  before  and  after  per- 
formances.    The  reduction  of  street  congestion  resulting  from  a  successful 
shuttle  bus  would  enable  more  of  the  pubKc  rights  of  way  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  theatres  to  be  used  for  pedestrian  purposes. 
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The  City  of  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Downtown  Crossing,  is 
currently  investigating  the  feasibility  of  instituting  theatre  shuttle 
buses  as  weU  as  a  shoppers  shuttle  connecting  the  Faneuil  Hall  area 
with  Downtown  Crossing  and  the  Back  Bay. 
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THE  MARKET 

Explanations  abound  as  to  why  Boston's  Theatre  District  has  declined 
physically  and  artistically  over  the  last  several  decades.     Some  blame 
the  proximity  of  the  Combat  Zone,  others  point  to  a  paucity  of  product 
or  parking  spaces.     To  verify  or  debunk  theories  about  the  Theatre 
District,  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  has  obtained  funding 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  find  out  who  goes  to  theatre  and  who 
doesn't,  why  the  people  who  don't  come  stay  away,  and  what  enter- 
tainment consumers  like  and  dislike  about  their  theatre-going  experience 
in  the  District. 

The  aim  of  Theatre  District  revitalization  is  to  make  Boston's  Theatre 
District  more  appealing  to  actual  and  potential  patrons.     To  do  this,  an 
understanding  of  the  audience  must  be  incorporated  to  guide  public 
policy  decisions.     Recommendations  will  be  made  based  on  the  information 
collected  and  analyzed  by  the  applied  marketing  study.     These  recommen- 
dations will  be  founded  on  what  audiences  say  they  want,  what  they  do 
as  entertainment  consumers  and  how  they  perceive  the  Theatre  District. 

Dr.  WiUiam  Komblum  and  Dr.   Terry  Williams,  the  City  University  of 
New  York  researchers  who  authored  the  well-known  study  of  New 
York's  42nd  Street  area  were  contracted  by  OCA  to  carry  out  the 
study.     In  consviltation  with  OCA  and  BRA  staff,  Komblum  and  Williams 
designed  two  survey  instruments. 

The  lengthier  survey  was  administered  by  telephone  interviewers  to 
over  1,000  households  in  all  Boston  neighborhoods  and  suburbs  within  a 
commuting  radius.     The  telephone  survey  tapped  a  representative 
sample  of  both  theatre-goers  and  non- theatre- goers ,  thus  providing 
data  on  what  keeps  people  away  from  the  District  as  well  as  what  draws 
them  to  it. 

The  shorter  theatre-goers  survey  was  administered  to  audiences  at 
eight  performances,  six  inside  the  District  and  two  outside  the  District. 
Over  1,000  theatre  patrons  completed  and  returned  the  questionnaires. 
To  tap  a  variety  of  audiences,  the  theatre-goers'  questionnaire  was 
stuffed  into  programs  at  musical,  drama,  comedy,  opera  and  Shakespearean 
performances.     Both  commercial  and  resident  theatre  audiences  were 
polled . 

Respondants  to  both  surveys  were  asked  essentially  the  same  questions: 
what  kind  of  performances  they  attended  and  how  often,  what  kind  of 
performances  they  would  like  to  attend,  what  they  Uked  about  the 
Theatre  District,  what  they  disliked  about  the  Theatre  District,  what 
they  did  before  and  after  going  to  theatre,  what  wovdd  make  them 
attend  theatre  more  often.     In  addition,   demographic  data  was  collected 
along  the  following  variables:     age,  sex,  race,  religion,  educational 
level,  economic  status,  maritial  status.     Cross  tabulations  will  be  done 
for  all  variables  to  break  out  data  for  specific  neighborhoods  and  suburbs 
and  for  each  kind  of  performance.     In  this  way,   special  population 
segments  that  would  comprise  submarkets  can  be  identified  and  targeted. 
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The  OCA/Ford  Foundation  Study  results  will  be  used  to  identify  and 
treat  the  problems  people  say  discourage  them  from  going  to  the  Theatre 
District.     Once  the  final  report  has  been  completed,  the  information  will 
be  made  available  to  planners,   developers,  and  cultural  institutions  so 
that  a  cohesive  and  concerted  program  of  retail  and  theatrical  rejuven- 
ation can  be  linked  to  sound  development  practices. 

Although  not  all  telephone  surveys  have  been  tabulated,  valuable  infor- 
mation is  represented  by  the  following  preliminary  statistics: 

Theatre  Goers 

61%  of  those  pooled  had  been  to  the  Theatre  District  and  recog- 
nized it  as  a  physical  entity. 

68%  of  those  who  had  been  to  the  Theatre  District  attended  per- 
formances there  from  1  to  4  times  a  year;   19%  attended  5  to  12  times 
a  year. 

29%  of  theatre-goers  said  high  ticket  prices  kept  them  from  attending 
more  often;  other  disincentives,  in  descending  order  of  importance 
are  unsafe/dangerous  area,   21%;  lack  of  parking,   18%;  too  far 
away,   11%. 

24%  of  theatre-goers  would  frequent  Boston's  Theatre  District  more 
often  if  the  streets  were  cleaner  and  safer;  22%  said  better  parking 
would  provide  incentive;   17%  desired  better  entertainment;  and  13% 
would  Like  more  diversity  in  performances. 

60%  of  theatre-goers  go  out  to  eat  before  going  to  the  theatre;   12% 
go  out  to  drink. 

17%  go  out  to  eat  after  going  to  the  theatre;  38%  go  out  to  drink. 

87%  had  no  immediate  plans  to  go  to  the  Boston  Theatre  District, 
but  70%  said  they  would  be  willing  to  come  in  the  event  of  revital- 
ization . 

21%  of  non- theatre- goers  said  they  did  not  come  to  the  Theatre 
District  because  it  was  unsafe  and  dangerous  area;  of  the  remainder, 
14%  said  it  cost  too  much;   13%  said  it  was  too  far  away;   10%  were 
simply  not  interested;   10%  did  not  know  what  stopped  them  from 
coming  to  the  Boston  Theatre  District;  and  8%  named  lack  of  parking. 

23%  of  non-theatre-goers  said  cleaner  and  safer  streets  and  environ- 
ment would  draw  them  to  the  Theatre  District;   13%  said  better 
parking  would  bring  them  in  town;  and  10%  need  the  magnet  of 
better  entertainment. 


The  most  pertinent  preliminary  statistics  of  the  theatre-goers  question- 
naire survey  are: 

29%  of  theatre-goers  Hve  outside  of  Route  128;   21%  live  in  Boston; 
the  rest  hve  in  between. 
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76%  of  all  tieatre  attendees  use  their  automobiles  to  reach  the 
Theatre  District;   14%  come  by  MTBA;  the  remainder  walk  or  take 
taxis. 

Of  those  who  drive  to  theatre;  32%  park  in  a  garage;  24%  park  on 
the  street  and  18%  park  in  an  open  lot. 

31%  of  theatre-goers  earn  $35,000  or  more  per  year;  11%  earn 
between  $10,000  and  $14,999;  11.1%  earn  between  $15,000  and 
$19,999;   10%  earn  from  $20,000  to  $24,999. 

34%  of  theatre-goers  surveyed  work  in  Boston;  60%  work  out  of  the 
city. 

The  broadest  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  percentages  are: 
that  the  greatest  factor  discouraging  theatre  attendance  is  high  ticket 
prices,  next  is  the  inhospitable  environment  of  the  District;  access 
considerations  (travel  distance  and  parking)  do  not  weigh  so  heavily  in 
the  perceptions  of  those  surveyed.     Aside  from  high  ticket  prices, 
which  is  outside  the  purview  of  the  City,  these  results  endorse  the 
policy  that  the  most  significant  contribution  the  City  can  make  to  stim- 
ulate theatre  in  Boston  is  to  improve  the  environment  of  the  District. 

Other  significant  data  is: 

Women  predominate  the  theatre  audience  (60%  according  to  telephone 
survey)  which,  coupled  with  the  high  income  level  of  theatre-goers 
and  the  tendency  to  combine  a  trip  to  the  theatre  with  shopping, 
suggests  both  the  need  for  more  retailing  in  the  District  but  based 
on  a  marketing  strategy  of  potential  users. 

Approximately  75%  of  theatre-goers  go  out  to  eat  or  drink  before 
or  after  a  performance  and  the  findings  show  that  the  lack  of 
eating  and  drinking  places  is  a  matter  of  complaint.     Perhaps  this 
could  be  mitigated  in  part  by  promoting  the  resources  of  Chinatown. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  70%  of  non- theatre- goers  said  they 
would  come  to  the  Theatre  District  if  it  were  revitalized. 
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THEATRE  GROUPS  SURVEY 

To  support  the  market  survey  studies  and  as  part  of  their  'Cultural 
Planning'  work,  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  is  also  carrying  out  a 
complete  Survey  of  all  existing  theatre  groups  in  the  greater  Boston 
area  to  establish  both  their  general  needs  and  more  specifically,  any 
potential  needs  for  space  in  the  Theatre  District.     The  results  of  this 
survey  will  give  an  indication  of  how  realistic  the  expectations  of  the 
theatre  groups  are  when  evaluated  against  the  market  survey  results 
and  secondly,  will  provide  an  organized  way  of  matching  space  needs  to 
space  availability  as  established  by  the  inventory  of  existing  buildings 
which  has  already  been  completed  and  indexed  by  the  BRA. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  -  WHAT  THE  CITY  CAN  DO 

-  HOW  THE  CITY  CAN  BENEFIT 
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Implementation  -  What  The  City  Can  Do  -  How  The  City  Can  Benefit 

The  previous  sections  showed  what  the  planning  objectives  for  the 
District  are.     There  is  so  often  a  long  gap  between  the  goal  and  its 
realization.     It  has  been  the  intent  of  this  report,  however,  to  present 
goals  that  can  be  achieved.     But  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the 
desired  revitaHzation  will  only  occur  with  City  aid  and  involvement. 

There  are  two  main  categories  of  aid  by  which  the  City  can  assist: 
public  improvements  and  development  aid.     Assistance  can  be  generated 
from  a  number  of  programs,  some  of  which  can  be  applied  to  both 
development  aid  and  public  improvements.     The  following  is  an  outline 
of  how  the  City  has  began  to  structure  potential  assistance  to  the 
District  and  the  strategy  for  grant  applications  and  expenditures. 

Public  Improvements: 

The  design  of  the  Park  Plaza  associated  public  improvements  is  weU 
underway.     These  improvements  will  be  funded  under  the  Urban  Systems 
Program  (70%  Federal,  30%  State  share).     The  scope  of  this  project  and 
detailed  street/sidewalk  layouts  have  been  submitted  and  approval  is 
expected  imminently.     The  project  has  been  expanded  in  the  last  year 
to  include  all  the  streets  of  what  is  called  the  legitimate  Theatre  District,  i.e. 
Tremont  and  Charles  Streets  from  Boylston  to  EUot  Norton  Park,  Warrenton 
Street  and  Boylston  Place.     Once  this  project  is  completed  all  the  theatres 
in  this  area  (Colonial,  Wilbur,  Shubert,  Music  HaU,   Charles  Playhouse 
and  the  Boston  Repertory)  wiU  be  tied  together  by  a  coherent  and 
identifiable  pedestrian  environment.     There  wiH  be  'two  boulvevards' . 
One  will  be  the  Boylston  Place/Warrenton  Street  Mail  running  right 
through  the  public  atrium  of  the  State  Transportation  Building  with 
limited  service  vehicle  access  only,  and  the  other  is  the  traditional 
spine  of  the  District  which  is  Tremont  Street  which  will  accommodate,  of 
course,  both  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic.     At  right  angles  to  these 
boulevards  will  be  another  mail  along  the  line  of  the  existing  small  plaza 
between  the  Music  HaU  and  the  TNEMC  parking  garage  which  will  connect 
the  two  major  parking  facilities  in  the  area  (57'  complex  and  TNEMC) 
and  the  proposed  new  South  Cove  subway  station.     It  is  hoped  that  the 
initial  studies  that  Ben  Thompson  has  made  on  public  lighting  of  the 
District,  information  kiosks,  street  furniture,  etc.,  can  be  taken  into 
the  design  development  stage  and  subsequently  implemented  as  part  of 
this  Urban  Systems  project.     Also,  as  part  of  the  Park  Plaza  Urban 
Renewal  Project,  a  major  new  acre  and  a  half  public  plaza  will  be  bioilt. 
This  plaza  will  accommodate  outdoor  performances  and  wiU  define  the 
western  focus  of  the  pedestrian  system  proposed  for  the  District. 
Funds  for  the  Plaza,  to  the  extent  of  $2  million,  are  in  place  as  part  of 
the  Park  Plaza  budget. 

The  above  improvements  can  be  characteirized  as  Phase  I  of  the  proposed 
Theatre  District  public  improvements.     Phase  II  would  close  the  gap 
between  Tremont  Street  and  the  Downtown  Crossing/Lafayette  Place 
improvements  which,  when  completed,  will  reach  Avery  Street  as  it 
crosses  Washington  Street.     Phase  II  wiU,  of  course,  be  principally  in 
the  Combat  Zone  and  will  depend  both  on  the  success  of  the  Park  Plaza 
and  Washington  Street  improvements  and  a  certain  confidence  that 
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development  activity  will  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  improvements. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  Urban  Systems  program  cannot 
be  extended  to  fund  Phase  II.. 

Development  Aid: 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  development  or  rehabilitation  of  a  downtown  area 
in  Boston  is  dependent  on  some  sort  of  subsidy.     These  subsidies  can 
be  derived  from  quite  a  niamber  of  programs,  e.g.,  housing  programs 
(Section  8,  MHFA),  revenue  sharing  (CDBG  fxinds),  economic  development 
programs  (EDA)  and  most  importantiy,  the  urban  redevelopment  programs 
which  traditionally  were  implemented  by  Urban  Renewal  and  are  now  put 
into  effect  with  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  (UDAG).     The  UDAG 
program  is  intended  to  leverage  private  investment.     UDAG  monies  are 
made  available  by  HUD  to  'close'  the  gap  between  what  can  be  achieved 
with  private  market  financing  and  what  is  economically  feasible  for  a 
development  that  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  pubUc  interest;  the  monies  are 
usually  applied  to  land  acqioisition  or  infrastructure  components  of  a 
development.     The  leverage  ratio  of  private  to  public  monies  is  flexible, 
but  on  average,  runs  at  a  level  of  one  public  dollars  to  every  5  or  6 
private  dollars  and  commitments  for  those  private  dollars  must  have 
been  established.     A  UDAG  application  is  made  by  a  city  to  Washington, 
where  it  is  evaluated  against  the  competition  of  applications  from  other 
cities;  by  no  means  are  all  UDAG  applications  awarded,  only  the  most 
qualified,  and  the  competition  gets  fiercer  every  year. 

As  well  as  competition  between  cities  at  the  national  level,  there  is 
competition  within  each  city  as  to  which  of  many  possible  projects 
should  be  given  priority  and  submitted  to  Washington  in  any  given 
funding  period.     A  Theatre  District  UDAG  submission  has  already  been 
given  priority  in  Boston  and  present  plans  are  to  make  the  submission 
on  July  31,   1979. 

The  structure  for  a  potential  Theatre  District  UDAG  is  beginning  to 
emerge.     The  principal  problem  has  been  the  Theatre  District  is  a 
collection  of  a  nvunber  of  potential  development  projects,  all  relatively 
small  and  including  non-profit  theatres,  rehabilitation  of  loft  buildings 
to  housing  and  studio  spaces,  and  small  new  housing  projects.     Such  a 
project  is  very  different  from  a  classic  UDAG  application,  e.g.,  Lafayette 
Place  which  is  a  single  large  development  with  obvious  economic  and 
employment  benefits.     On  the  other  hand,  the  uniqueness  of  the  area, 
its  location  and  the  plethora  of  historic  buildings  has  generated  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  --  most  importantiy  with  UDAG  personnel  and 
consultants  in  Washington.     The  key  is  to  exploit  the  uniqueness  of  the 
area  by  means  of  an  innovative  and  imaginative  application. 

The  foundation  for  the  UDAG  appUcation  will  be  theatre  renovations  and 
expansion.     At  present,  the  most  likely  contenders  are  the  Savoy  and 
Music  HaU  with  their  stage  expansions  and  the  Paramount  with  its 
renovations.     Applying  the  principle  that  UDAG  monies  should  be  appUed 
to  components  of  a  project  generally  within  the  pubHc  domain,  then,  for 
the  Savoy,  UDAG  funding  could  be  put  towards  the  costs  of  closing 
Mason  Street,  for  the  Music  Hall  towards  the  costs  of  a  service  road 
and  unloading  docks  and  for  the  Paramount,   towards  exterior  improvements 
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and  possibly  land  acqxiisition .     The  Charles  Playhouse  and  the  Modem 
Theatre  with  their  lobby  expansion  and  renovation  proposals,  respectively, 
are  other  possible  contenders  for  the  UDAG  grant. 

The  second  part  of  the  application  would  be  rehabilitation  for  housing/ 
studio/rehersal/retail  uses  of  existing  loft-t3rpe  office  structures  in  the 
area  and  at  least  one  small  new  housing  development.     The  rehabilitation 
proposals  would  be  based  on  a  code  improvement  program  and  the  UDAG 
monies  could  be  supplied  as  a  loan  to  developers  to  bring  their  structures 
up  to  a  weathertight  standard  and  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  new 
building  code  (e.g.,  egress  stairs,  sprinklers,  etc.)    The  loan  would  in 
turn  act  as  a  revolving  fund  to  continue  the  code  improvement  program 
ia  the  area  as  more  development  interest  is  generated. 

The  existing,  predominately  empty,  yet  handsome  buildings  in  the 
Savoy  block,  are  the  first  priority  for  the  rehabilitation  part  of  the 
application.     Ideally,  the  entire  Savoy  block  bounded  by  Avery,  Mason, 
West  and  Washington  Streets  (but  exclusive  of  the  Mason  Street  elderly 
housing)  would  be  submitted  under  one  development  entity  and  as  one 
coordinated  plan  which  would  include  the  three  theatres,  the  bioildings 
of  the  National  Register  District  and  a  new  development  on  the  comer 
of  Avery  and  Washington  Streets.     As  previously  mentioned,  developers 
have  shown  interest  in  packaging  such  a  concept.     Other  possible 
rehabilitation  projects  are  the  Liberty  Tree  and  Boylston  Buildings. 

Finally,  a  UDAG  application  would  be  enhanced  by  an  entirely  new 
development.     The  two  new  development  proposals,  one  on  LaGrange 
Street  and  the  other  on  Parcel  C-4,  wiU  probably  not  be  far  enough 
along  to  qualify  for  a  UDAG  application  by  July  31st  and  so  will  have  to 
b^  deffered  to  a  possible  later  application. 

Discussions  are  underway  with  developers  and  theatre  owners  as  to 
their  participation  in  the  UDAG  application  and  developers  workshops 
are  being  held  to  explain  the  program  and  to  elicit  further  development 
interest.     Workshops  will  also  be  held  with  the  merchants  of  the  District 
to  evaluate  how  they,  also,  could  be  integrated  into  the  UDAG  progp:*am. 

As  weU  as  UDAG,  the  City  is  pursuing  any  other  possible  grants  or 
monies,  both  for  capital  and  planning  expenditures.     These  include 
applications  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Massachusetts 
Council  for  the  Arts  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Agency  for 
planning  monies,  the  promotion  of  Section  8  commitments  to  subsidize 
housing,  and  the  making  available  of  information  on  the  various  grants 
available  for  historic  preservation  and  rehabiltiation . 
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RETURNS  TO  THE  CITY 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  live  theatre  and  other 
performing  arts  to  the  quality  life  in  Boston  and  indeed  the  New  England 
region.     The  City's  comparatively  rich  variety  and  number  of  available 
performances  contribute  to  making  the  Boston  area  an  attractive  place 
to  live  and  work.     Yet,  theatre  also  contributes  directly  to  the  City's 
economy,  as  a  generator  of  emplo3nnent  and  expenditures  —  their  own 
and  those  of  theatre  audiences  —  as  well  as  tax  revenue.     While  it 
would  be  truly  misguided  to  suggest  that  the  economic  value  of  theatre 
in  any  way  compares  with  its  unique  cultural  value  in  our  society, 
theatre  nevertheless  makes  an  economic  contribution  which  merits  evalu- 
ation. 

As  part  of  the  Theatre  District  planning  work,  a  study  will  soon  be 
completed  with  the  purpose  of  showing  theatre's  economic  impact  on  Boston. 
Since  public  investment  in  the  District  is  contemplated ,  in  addition  to  a 
more  active  municipal  role  in  supporting  the  performing  arts  in  Boston, 
it  is  reasonable  at  this  time  to  try  to  assess  theatre's  direct  contribution. 
The  dollar  value  of  expenditures  in  four  areas  have  been  measured:     of 
theatre  owners  for  operating  commercial  theatre  facilities,  producers 
of  commercial  shows  for  operations,  non-profit  performing  arts  groups, 
and  audience  members  in  connection  with  their  attending  performances. 
Various  methods  were  used  to  collect  information  in  each  category. 
Data  was  gathered  for  the  1978  calender  year. 

Expenditures  of  Theatre  Owners: 

Information  on  operators'  expenditures  was  solicited  from  the  owners  of 
Boston's  commercial  theatres.     These  expenditures  cover  such  items  as 
personnel  salaries,  utilities,  building  maintenance,  and  shared  production 
costs.     City  property  taxes  are  included  in  the  operating  costs  of  the 
commercial  theatres.     For  the  commercial  theatres  (Colonial,  Wilbur, 
Shubert,  Music  Hall  and  Charles  Playhouse)  with  about  125  weeks  of 
shows  in  1978,  operating  expenditures  are  estimated  to  have  roughly 
been  $2.43  million. 

Commercial  Theatre  Producers  Expenditures: 

Production  outlays  for  shows  at  Boston's  commercial  playhouses  includ 
the  estimated  sum  of  weekly  operating  costs  of  touring,  locally 
produced,  and  Broadway  try-out  shows.     These  expendutures  are 
estimated  to  have  been  $4.41  million  in  1978. 

Expenditures  of  Non-profit  Performing  Arts  Groups: 

Non-profit  theatre  and  other  performing  arts  groups  also  make  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  City's  economy.     Nine  theatre  groups,  two  dance 
companies,  and  one  opera  company  located  in  Boston  were  surveyed  to 
learn  their  expenditure  budgets  in  1978.     It  was  found  that  their  combined 
expenditures  exceeded  $5.1  million.     Like  commercial  theatre,  a  large 
portion  of  non-profit  theatres'  expenditures  are  for  salaries.     However, 
the  outlays  of  local  groups  have  a  relatively  greater  secondary  impact 
on  the  City  because  the  managers,  company,  and  crews  are  in  general, 
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local  residents  (Boston  metropolitan  area)  and  a  greater  part  of  their 
non-personnel  budgets  go  for  purchases  of  local  goods  and  services. 

Expenditures  of  Theatre  Patrons: 

For  the  theatre-goer,  attending  a  performance  usually  entails  expen- 
ditures above  that  of  purchasing  a  ticket.     Theatre-goers  often  eat  out, 
pay  for  transportation,  visit  bars  or  cafes,  and  ~  in  the  case  of  patrons 
who  travel  from  distant  parts  of  the  New  England  region  —  stay  in 
hotels.     It  might  be  assiomed  that  these  expenditures  would  not  have 
been  made  had  the  individuals  not  been  attending  a  performance. 

To  estimate  the  total  value  of  these  expenditures,  a  survey  was  administered 
to  audiences  at  theatres  during  March  and  April  of  this  year.     Audience 
members  were  asked  to  provide  information  on  their  expenditures  using 
a  questionnaire  which  was  folded  in  their  programs  or  distributed  in  the 
theatre  lobby.     Mxoltiplying  the  average  per  person  expenditure  by  the 
annual  number  of  individuals  who  attend  performances  3rields  an  estimate 
of  total- related  expenditures.     There  were  approximately  950,000  paying 
attendants  at  the  commercial  theatres  in  1978  and  at  an  average  expenditure 
of  $10.69  (exclusive  of  ticket  prices)  per  attendant,   total  expenditures 
were  $10.15  million.     For  non-profit  theatre  and  selected  dance  and 
opera  performances,  there  were  372,000  attendants  in  1978;  at  an  average 
expenditure  of  $7.00  each,  their  total  related  expenditures  were  $2.6  million. 

Summary  of  Expenditures: 

The  sum  of  the  above  direct  expenditures  was  nearly    $25  million  in 
1978,  and  this  is  a  probably  a  conservative  figure.     For  example, 
secondary  economic  effects  have  not  been  measured.     These  impacts 
include  the  income  and  subsequent  expenditures  of  enterprises  and 
individuals  who  derive  income  because  of  the  overall  economic  contribution 
of  theatre.     Consequently,  the  impact  of  theatre  expenditures  is  actually 
greater  than  that  indicated  in  the  preceding  sections. 

In  conclusion,  theatre  clearly  has  a  positive  impact  on  Boston's  economy, 
which  an  expansion  of  available  performances  and  theatre  attendance  — 
a  goal  of  the  Theatre  District  planning  effort  —  could  only  increase. 
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TAXES  AND  THE  THEATRE  DISTRICT 

EstabUshment  of  an  equitable  property  tax  policy  is  a  critical  component 
of  the  revitalization  plan  for  the  Theatre  District.     The  area's  properties, 
like  many  of  the  older  commercial  properties  in  the  City  suffering  from 
economic  decline,  have  difficulty  sustaining  their  relatively  high  property 
tax  liability.     As  a  result,  many  of  the  properties  have  a  chronic  history 
of  tax  abatements,  and  some  properties,  due  to  substantial  tax  arrearages, 
face  possible  tax  foreclosures. 

However,  theatre  properties  have  an  acute  problem.     Theatres  are 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  standard  commercial  properties,  but  unlike 
commercial  property  which  derives  it  revenue  from  rentsil  of  space  to 
commercial  enterprises  under  stable,  long-term  lease  arrangements,  the 
theatre  landlord,  "the  house",  derives  its  revenue  from  the  volatile 
"show  business".     Instead  of  an  established  annual  rental  income,  the 
theatre  house  depends  on  the  success  of  each  show,  as  measured  in  box 
office  receipts  and  income  from  concessions.     Unfortunately,  even  with 
a  modestly  successfiil  show,  the  net  income  of  the  theatre  owner  frequently 
is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  overall  operating  expenses,  including  taxes. 
In  an  off  season,  these  marginal  operations  often  have  a  negative  cash 
flow;  in  a  string  of  "off  seasons"  the  losses  mount  to  large  operating 
deficits . 

This  is  not  a  situation  peculiar  to  Boston's  theatres.     Characterized  in 
economic  terms,  the  live  performing  arts  are  labor  intensive,  have  an 
unstable  product  line,  depend  upon  high-risk  venture  capital,  even  for 
the  best,  have  extremely  tight  profit  margins.     Theatre  structures  are 
vast  amounts  of  cubic  footage,  utilized  for  income  production,  on  the 
average  of  five  hours,  eight  times  a  week  for  two- thirds  of  a  good 
year,  but  with  utilities,  heating,  insurance,  vmion  overhead,  and  tax 
bills  accuring  as  if  the  facility  was  in  operation  on  a  fxill-time  basis. 
And  the  irony  is  that  in  the  contract  between  the  theatre  producer  and 
the  theatre  landlord,  a  relationship  shaped  more  by  mutual  risk  than 
legalities,  rent  is  called  "the  guarantee." 

Therefore,  it  is  difficult  for  the  standard  tax  assessing  procedures 
which  are  applied  to  the  City's  commercial  properties  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  unique  operations  of  a  theatre.     In  an  effort  to  improve 
the  economic  viability  of  theatre  facilities  the  City  is  in  the  process  of 
evaluating  the  existing  theatre  operations  to  determine  if  there  might  be 
a  more  effective  procedure  for  assessing  real  estate  taxes  on  theatre 
facilities . 

While  the  specifics  of  a  uniform  tax  policy  for  the  City's  theatres  has 
not  been  fully  developed  and  evaluated,  the  intent  of  such  a  policy 
would  be  to  establish  the  real  estate  taxes  on  a  basis  more  closely 
related  to  actual  income.     In  considering  such  a  pohcy,  the  City  is 
evaluating  the  actual  income  stream  of  the  theatre  houses  during  a 
period  marked  by  nationally  perceived  peaks  and  lows  in  the  theatre 
industry.     The  intent  is  to  approach  the  tax  Liability  of  the  theatre  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  more  reflective  of  the  true  value  of  the  property 
and  so  that  its  Uability  can  be  automatically  adjusted  to  reflect  seasonal 
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changes.     However,  any  tax  policy  that  is  tied  to  the  income  generated 
by  the  facility  would  require  effective  means  for  annueiUy  monitoring 
and  auditing  the  operations  of  the  theatres. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  City  is  not  entirely  free  on  its 
own  to  adopt  alternative  tax  measures. 

Any  tax  policy  which  may  alter  from  the  standard  assessing  procedures 
must  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  City  and  State  to  insure  that  it  is 
within  the  legal  guidelines  of  the  Assessing  Department. 

At  present,  the  only  legally  recognized  alternative  for  taxing  property, 
other  than  the  use  of  Standard  Assessing  procedures,  is  the  use  of 
Chapter  121A,  which  is  a  Statute  of  the  MGL  that  allows  the  City  to 
make  property  tax-exempt.     The  taxes  or  "Payment  in-lieu  of  tax"  for 
the  exempt  property  are  then  established  by  using  a  procedure  which 
usually  computes  the  tax  pasrments  based  on  gross  income  receipts 
generated  by  the  property.     Furthermore,  any  new  tax  policy  for 
theatre  operations  will  have  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  Standards 
established  under  the  court  ordered  reviuation  guidelines. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS: 

Yet  another  benefit  that  could  be  derived  from  the  City  by  a  healthy 
theatre  industry  is  the  potential  to  formalize  a  Boston  PubHc  School 
Program  built  around  the  performing  arts  activities  within  the  City. 
The  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  has  begun  work  on  stimulating  interest 
for  such  programs. 

An  example  of  a  way  to  exploit  the  substantial  development  of  Boston's 
Theatre  District  is  to  package  visits  to  professional  performances  of 
theatre,  dance  and  opera  with  allied  courses,  ranging  from  painting, 
carpentry,  voice  and  other  technical  skills. 

The  artistic  resources  exist.     The  Boston  BaUet  and  the  Opera  Company 
of  Boston  are  obvious  groups  whose  performances  could  be  depended 
upon  as  part  of  a  program  design.     There  are  innumerable  other  groups 
such  as  the  Boston  Repertory  BaUet,  the  Lyric  Opera  Company,  the 
Boston  Shakespeare  Theatre,  and  the  Next  Move  Theatre,  who  could 
perform  in  most  of  the  theatres  in  the  Theatre  District.     These  groups, 
producing  professional  theatre,  with  the  proper  lighting,  acoustics  and 
stage  affects,  could  be  utilized  in  a  serious  attempt  to  familiarize  young 
people  with  many  live  productions. 

There  are  presently  a  variety  of  attempts  to  introduce  school  children 
to  live  productions.     These  range  from  the  efforts  of  the  Cultural 
Education  Collaborative  which  has  been  working  for  years  to  pair  cultural 
institutions  with  particular  schools,  to  smaller  organizations  which 
support  limited  exposure  of  art  programs  at  random  sites. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  approach  large  scale  cultural  programming  for  a 
segment  of  school  children  in  Boston  that  would  combine  past  efforts 
which  the  resources  of  our  artistic  community  and  the  development  of 
the  Theatre  District.     This  could  be  designed  as  a  model  5  year  program 
which  could  be  measured  for  its  impact  and  effectiveness  as  part  of  an 
education  process.     Funding  should  be  considered  from  every  available 
source,  not  just  from  an  educational  agency. 

With  the  changes  in  technology  over  the  last  forty  years,  live  productions 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  compete  with  other  forms  of  cultural  activities 
and  entertainment.     However,  the  recent  resurgence  of  interest  in  live 
performances  and  the  increased  awareness  that  these  performances  are 
unlike  electronic  productions,  can  be  documented.     It  is  time  to  connect 
the  growth  of  Boston's  Theatre  District  with  the  needs  of  the  community, 
the  remembrance  of  our  rich  heritage  and  a  hope  for  a  better,  future . 
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THE  PAST  -  GROWTH  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
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The  Past  -  Growth  and  Decline  of  the  District 

The  first  plays  and  players  in  Boston  did  not  really  belong  to  Boston. 
In  fact  many  early  Bostonians,  with  their  Puritan  backgrounds,  did  not 
even  think  these  plays  and  players  belonged  in  Boston.     In  spite  of 
this  opposition,  plays  were  put  on  stage  here.     At  first  the  plays  and 
actors  were  English-bom,  later,  the  plays  and  players  did  not  originate 
in  England,  but  originated  in  their  opposition  to  Enghsh-bom  morality. 
This  very  opposition  gave  both  name  and  identity  to  some  of  the  early 
forms  of  drama.     For  example,  Shakespearian  plays  performed  in  early 
Boston  were  often  called  "Moral  Lectures",  or  later,   "Readings"  as  if  to 
disassociate  them  from  either  drama  or  entertainment.     The  players  and 
playhouses  took  their  names  in  response  to  the  difficulty  play-goers  had 
in  conceiving  of  themselves  as  theatre  goers  and,  instead,  theatres 
were  "The  Boston  Musevun,"  or  the  "Athanaeum"  which  allowed  play-goers 
to  think  of  themselves  as  culture  seekers  of  a  different  sort.     In  any 
case,  the  early  actors  were  British  soldiers  or  actors  imported  from 
England  and  the  plays  were  the  English  classics.     The  houses  where 
they  played  did  not  belong  to  them  any  more  than  they  belonged  to  the 
country.     The  early  plays  and  players  did  not  have  their  own  playhouses 
but  borrowed  churches ,  lecture  halls  and  other  public  buildings . 
Charles  Bulfinch,  the  architect,  designed  the  first  real  playhouse  in 
1794,  the  Federal  Street  Theatre.     Since  then,  theatre  has  had  a  home 
in  Boston,  though  since  then  there  have  been  times  when  it  was  not 
welcome  in  its  own  home. 

This  section  of  the  report  intends  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  play- 
houses -  once  homes  for  the  various  and  colorful  types  of  entertainment 
these  houses  are  now  being  used,  re-used  and  ill-used;  followed  by  a 
history  of  the  district  of  which  these  playhouses  are  a  part. 

Boston's  Theatre  District  is  its  past  and  in  its  past  are  the  seeds  for 
its  regrowth. 

THE  PLAYHOUSES 

The  first  Boston  theatre,  on  Federal  Street  at  Franklin,  also  called  the 
Federal  Street  Theatre,  designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch  (noted  Boston 
architect  of  the  State  House)  opened  in  1794.     With  its  opening,  theatre 
begain  in  Boston. 

Early  houses  were  not  intended  to  house  plays  at  aH  (Faneuil  Hall), 
then,  in  the  following  century  plays  were  covertly  housed  in  purposely 
mis-named  houses.     In  the  early  20th  century,  houses  were  built  to 
proudly  and  often  exuberently  provide  enclosure  for  entertainment, 
lavishly  shaping  themselves  to  the  entertainment  form.     These  grand 
buildings,  shaped  to  some  former  occupant,  are  the  resources  of  the 
Theatre  District.  They  can  and  will  accommodate  new  needs  and  forms 
of  entertainment,  while  preserving  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the 
original  building. 

19th  Century    We  have  few  remaining  playhouses  from  this  time.     Many 
were  built.     The  most  notable  of  these  were:     The  Boston  Theatre  on 
Federal  Street,  by  Bulfinch;  The  Boston  Musevun,  curious  and  weU- loved; 
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The  Howard  Anthaneum,  which  in  its  lifet±ne  presented  shows  of  greater 
than  lesser  repute. 

The  Boston  Museiom  and  the  Howard  Anthanaeum  in  their  choice  of 
names  bear  testimony  to  the  remaining  and  tenacious  opposition  the 
Puritans  and  Baptists  had  to  theatre  entertainment.     Through  the  years 
theatre  has  been  called  wicked,  lewd  and  sinful.     It  has  been  outlawed, 
blamed  for  immorality  and  impiety,  shut  down,  and  banned.     With  the 
use  of  names  such  as  "museum"  and  anthanaeum"  (from  "Athens") 
playgoers  could  see  themselves  as  culture- seekers  involved  in  a  higher 
form  of  pleasure  pursuit. 

The  List  of  19th  century  theatres  that  have  been  demolished  is  long,  in 
fact  at  one  point  there  were  50  theatres  in  the  City.     Notable  examples 
of  houses  that  no  longer  exist  within  the  confines  of  the  present  Theatre 
District  are  the  premier  house  of  the  19th  century,  the  Boston  Theatre 
with  a  3 ,  200  seating  capacity  (located  on  the  site  of  the'  present  Savoy) , 
and  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre  on  the  site  of  the  Tufts  New  England 
Medical  Center  parking  garage. 

During  the  19th  century  there  was  a  great  proliferation  of  types  of 
theatre  product  including  opera,  operetta,  musical  comedy,  variety, 
then  vaudeville,  burlesque,  the  revue  and  the  various  types  of  melodrama. 
Opera,  grand  opera,  was  always  successful  and  a  standard  theatre  fare 
in  Boston;  the  great  operas  of  the  world  were  aU  presented  at  one  time 
or  another  on  Boston  stages.     In  the  late  nineteenth  century  opera  and 
classic  drama  and  popular  melodrama  aU  took  place  on  the  same  stage  as 
variety  shows,  dance  performances  and  minstrel  shows.     Comic  opera  or 
operetta  began  in  the  late  1800' s  and  very  early  in  this  century  musical 
comedy  developed  as  another  form  of  the  delight  people  take  in  this 
mixture  of  music  and  comedy. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  an  abundance  of  types  of  theatre 
entertainment  in  Boston.     Melodrama  of  aU  types  had  provided  enter- 
tainment throughout  the  19th  and  into  the  20th. 

The  two  existing  theatres  built  in  the  19th  century  are  the  State  (formerly 
the  Hub,  formerly  the  Park)  and  the  Union  Station  (formerly  the  Astor, 
formerly  the  Tremont).     Both  theatres  are  important  for  that  fact  alone. 

20th  Century.     Eight  playhouses  were  built  in  the  first  20  years  of  the 
twentiety  century.     During  this  building  boom  there  are  examples  of 
houses  built  for  each  type  of  entertainment.     The  Colonial  and  the 
Saxon  have  housed  drama  and  musical  shows;  the  Savoy  was  built  for 
vaudeville;  the  Modem  and  the  Paramount  and  the  Music  Hall  were  buHt 
as  movie  houses,  or  more  appropriately,  palaces.     The  Gaiety  (Publix) 
was  to  house  burlesque;   the  Pussycat  (Unique)  is  our  first  nickelodeon; 
the  Charles  Playhouse,  housed  in  an  historic  church  by  Asher  Benjamin, 
is  representative  of  the  regional  theatre  movement.     Except  for  the 
Charles,  these  houses  were  built  for  certain  types  of  entertainment  and 
often  built  beautifully. 
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The  Colonial  is  the  oldest  Boston  Theatre  to  survive  intact  and  is 
significant  as  a  fine  example  of  baroque  theatre  design  by  leading 
theatre  architect  Clarence  BlackaU,  and  is  a  house  rich  in  theatre 
history . 

The  theatre  is  housed  within  the  ten-story  Colonial  Building,  at  the 
time  of  construction,  one  of  the  city's  largest  and  most  modem  office 
buildings,  designed  to  accommodate  250-300  offices  and  the  1,700-seat 
theatre.     Early  descriptions  of  the  theatre  correctly  noted  that  "there 
is  nothing  Colonial  about  the  house  except  its  name."    To  create  the 
rich,  florid  interior,  BlackaU  borrowed  freely  from  the  art  of  Pompeii, 
Florence,  Rome  and  Venice,  with  occassional  French  accents  like  the 
Louis  XV  Ladies  Room.     He  collaborated  with  architect,  H.B.  Pennell  on 
a  series  of  murals  unique  in  Boston  theatres,  including  three  lobby 
paintings,  a  series  of  landscapes  over  the  doorheads  and  a  great  frieze 
in  the  auditorium  dome  by  Herman  Schladermudt,  who  did  mosaic  vaults 
at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Colonial  opened  in  1900  with  "Ben  Hur"  which  featured  a  chariot 
race  with  live  horses  galloping  across  the  stage  on  a  treadmill.     For 
many  years  the  Colonial  was  considered  "the  premiere  musical  comedy 
theatre  in  Boston."     Flo  Ziegfeld  reportedly  started  his  follies  there  in 
1907.     The  Colonial  is  celebrated  for  associations  with  Rogers  and 
Hammerstein,  Irvin  Berlin  and  Sigmond  Romberg.     It  is  currently  leased 
to  the  Jujamcyn  Company,  which  restored  it  in  1960  at  a  cost  of  $lh 
million . 

Another  home  for  drama  and  musical  shows,  the  Saxon  (formerly  the 
Majestic)  is  a  work  of  high  exterior  and  interior  architectural  quality, 
is  the  only  known  Boston  building  by  nationally  prominent  architect 
John  Galen  Howard,  and  is  one  of  three  theatres  built  for  the  city  by 
leading  Boston  merchant  and  music  patron  Eben  Jordan. 

The  free-standing  plan,  monumental  quality  and  rich  terra  cotta  detailing 
distinguish  the  Saxon/Majestic  from  other  Boston  theatres.     Its  rococo 
interior,  among  the  city's  most  opulent,  follows  a  balcony-mezzanine 
plan  and  originally  seated  1,700. 

The  Shubert  was  built  for  drama  and  opened  with  Shakespeare's  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  starring  E.  H.   Sothem  and  Julia  Marlow.     Theatrical 
highpoints  have  included  the  first  Boston  performances  by  British 
actors  John  Gielgud,  Maurice  Evans  and  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  and  the 
1917  performance  by  John  Barrsnnore. 

Though  it  lost  its  marble  facade  when  Tremont  Street  was  widened  in 
1925,  the  original  marquee,  from  1910,  the  last  of  its  kind  in  Boston 
was  re-erected  along  with  its  present  facade.     The  Shubert  Theatre  is 
still  operated  by  the  Shubert  organization  as  a  legitimate  theatre. 

The  other  important  legitimate  theatre,  the  Wilbur  with  its  weU-prese]*ved 
interior,  which  seats  1,200,  was  designed  for  dramatic  productions 
rather  than  spectacles  and  was  praised  for  its  initimate  atmosphere, 
more  like  a  conservative  club  or  distinguished  home  than  a  theatre. 
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Premiers  at  the  Wilbur  included  pre-Broadway  runs  of  "Our  Town"  and 
"Mary,  Mary,".     In  1947,  Marlon  Brando  became  an  overnight  superstar 
for  his  performance  with  Jessica  Tandy  in  "A  Streetcar  Named  Desire." 
Currently,  the  theatre  is  owned  by  the  New  England  Medical  Center  and 
was  leased  to  the  Jujamcyn  Company,  which  also  manages  the  Colonial. 
The  ten-year  lease  began  in  1969,  at  which  time  the  managers  restored 
the  buildings  to  its  1914  appearance  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.     However,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  Jujamcyn  Company  has  decided  not  to 
renew,  and  NEMC  has  put  the  building  up  for  sale  which  has  elicited  a 
response  from  several  interested  groups  wishing  to  purchase  the  theatre. 

Housed  in  an  old  church,  recently  discovered  to  be  a  work  of  noted 
New  England  architect,  Asher  Benjamin,  the  Charles  Playhouse  occupies 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  signifcant  buildings  in  the  area,  the  Greek 
Revival  Fifth  Universalist  Church  of  1838-9,  one  of  only  three  surviving 
Boston  churches  by  Benjamin .     The  playhouse  has  fuUy  utilized  what 
space  it  has,  and  at  present  is  planning  to  add  a  lobby  using  adjacent 
land  on  Warrenton  Street. 

Musical  performances  took  place  in  a  Beaux  Arts  office  building  in  the 
theatre  district.     The  Steinert  Building,  which  contains  three  floors  of 
display  rooms,  three  floors  of  teaching  studios  and  practice  rooms,  and 
the  650-seat  Steinert  HaU,  constructed  35  ft.  underground  and  notable 
for  its  acoustical  quality  and  low  stage.     The  "dainty"  Adamesque 
oval-shaped  haU  featured  murals  by  WeUesley  painter,  Charles  Aiken 
and  was  used  for  chamber  music  and  piano  recitals  until  its  closing  in 
1941.     Steinert  Hall  has  experienced  flooding  and  water  damage  but 
covild  be  restored.     Present  management  have  expressed  interest  in 
restoring  the  haU  at  some  future  date  if  it  could  be  made  financially 
feasible  to  operate. 

Before  describing  the  other  notable  20th  century  playhouses,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  little  about  the  development  of  the  main  popular 
forms  of  entertainment  -  vaudeville,  burlesque  and  movies  -  for  which 
most  of  the  theatres  were  built. 

Vaudeville  began  and  flourished  in  the  Boston  theatre  district  and  is 
very  important  in  the  history  of  the  product  and  of  the  buildings  in  the 
district.     Benjamin  Franklin  Keith  originated  vaudeville  in  a  small  store- 
front at  565  Washington  Street  in  1882  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  paid 
a  dollar  per  day  and  opened  it  as  a  museum  of  curiosities  with  such 
attractions  as  Ih  pound  "Baby  Alice"  and  a  Bamum  mermaid.     His 
success  at  this  venture  allowed  him  to  rent  a  123-seat  hall  upstairs, 
and  present  features  like  the  "Chicken  with  the  Human  Face,"  "The 
Biggest  Hog  in  America"  the  "Elastic  Skin  Man"  and  the  "Three-headed 
Songstress."     Over  the  next  years  he  christened  his  performances 
"vaudeville"  and  invented  the  continuous  performance,  insuring  the 
theatre-goer  of  full  value  of  admission  and  the  theatre  owner  of  increased 
attendance . 

When  Edwin  Albee  joined  Keith  they  upgraded  the  variety  show,  adding 
light  operattas  and  an  occassional  visit  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  their  programs.     Also  on  the  program,  beginning  in  1896 
was  the  "Vitascope,"  Boston's  first  exposure  to  the  new  "moving  pictures. 
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Keith  and  Albee's  version  of  "vaudeville"  was  extremely  successful 
enabling  them  to  rent  and  then  bmld  new  quarters,  adding  prestige  and 
raising  the  standards  of  vaudeville. 

Burlesque  is  the  next  form  taken  by  entertainment  in  Boston  theatre 
history.     From  its  inception  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
American  burlesque  was  a  light  entertainment  form  that  parodied  serious 
drama — low  priced,  low  brow  and  convivial— which  traditionally  followed 
a  three  part  format  borrowed  heavily  from  the  ministrel  show,  variety 
and  the  extravaganza.     The  opening,  like  that  of  the  minstrel  show, 
features  songs,  choruses  and  comedy  "bits"  and  gags,  followed  by 
assorted  artists  and  novelty  acts  much  like  contemporary  vaudeville 
fare  -  jugglers,  dancers,  acrobats,  ventriloquists,  knife  throwers, 
sentimental  songsters,  and  so  forth.     An  extra  added  attraction  was 
often  inserted  at  this  point — a  boxing  bout,  a  strong  man,  or  perhaps  a 
belly  dancer.     The  grant  finale,  or  "biorlesque" ,  performed  by  the 
entire  company,  was  generally  a  dance  or  parade  which  offered  what 
was  for  those  days  a  generous  display  of  leg  and  bosom.     It  was  the 
latter  feature  which  gave  burlesque  its  distinctive  identity  and  reputation. 

In  the  early  decades  of  20th  century  other  things  were  taking  place 
which  had  a  major  effect  on  theatre  in  Boston.     Between  1915  and  1920, 
"movie  madness"  swept  the  country.     By  1915  there  were  an  estimated 
25,000  U.S.  theatres  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  six  million 
people.     Many  theatres  began  to  convert  to  films  or  show  fUms  alternating 
with  their  regular  stage  productions. 

The  era  of  the  movie  palace  was  brief,  coming  to  a  close  in  1929  with 
Lamb's  Fox  Theatre.     The  Depression  and  the  development  of  the  "talkies" 
changed  the  course  of  film-making  and  theatre  building.     "The  Jazz 
Singer",  released  in  1927  and  shown  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Modem,  contained  three  Al  Jolson  songs  and  a  bit  of  dialogue  recorded 
on  records  s3mcronized  with  separate  reels  of  film.     By  early  1928  the 
worst  sound  film  could  outdraw  the  best  silent  film,  and  older  theatres 
had  to  adapt  acoustically. 

The  Savoy,   (formerly  the  B.F.  Keith  Memorial  Theatre)  was  originally 
intended  to  house  vaudeville,  the  continuous  variety  shows  that  B.F. 
Keith  popularized.     The  first  theatre  to  stand  on  this  site  was  the 
second  Boston  Theatre,   1854,  bmlt  to  replace  the  Boston  Theatre  of 
1794  designed,  as  previously  noted,  by  Charles  Bvilfinch.     The  Savoy 
now  stands  on  the  foundations  of  this,  the  second  Boston  Theatre,  and 
next  door,  the  Lion  Theatre  of  1836  survives  in  a  part  of  the  old 
building  next  to  the  Savoy  entrance. 

The  Savoy  is  the  only  Boston  theatre  with  both  original  exterior  and 
interior  by  Thomas  Lamb.     It  is  the  official  "memorial"  to  showman 
B.F.  Keith,  father  of  vaudeville,  and  one  of  the  last  and  grandest 
vaudeville  houses  in  the  coxuitry.     It  is  a  svunptuous  playhouse,  intended 
to  surpass  all  standards  in  splendor. 

The  theatre,  originally  named  the  Keith  Memorial  was  planned  by  Edward  F. 
Keith's  long-time  manager,  Joseph  P.   Kennedy  (grandfather  of  John  F. 
Kennedy).     The  French  baroque  interior  reportedly  seated  2,900,  cost 
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$5-6  million  and  was  called  "a  dazzling  architectural  dream  in  ivory  and 
gold"  with  marble  columns,  walnut  paneling  and  expensive  oil  paintings, 
and  a  single-balcony  plan.     The  luxurious  (and  weU  preserved)  interior 
was  an  appropriate  tribute  to  Keith,  whose  success  had  been  based  in 
part  on  the  grandeur  of  his  early  theatre  which  were  credited  with 
luring  respectable  society  into  his  variety  houses  and  influencing  the 
design  of  later  movie  palaces. 

The  Keith  Memorial/Savoy  opened  with  combined  vaudeville/film  format 
then  went  to  straight  vaudeville  in  March  1929  and  to  straight  films  in 
September  1929,  after  which  Keith's  touring  acts  used  the  Keith-Boston. 
In  1965,   Sack  Theatres  renamed  it  the  Savoy  and  now,  of  course,  it  is 
owned  by  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston. 

Two  other  houses  stand  on  this  same  Washington  Street  block,  both 

built  as  movie  houses:     the  Modem  Theatre  and  the  Paramount.     The  Modem, 

built  in  1913  over  an  existing  19th  century  High  Victorian  Gothic  commercial 

building,  is  one  of  the  first  Boston  theatres  built  without  a  stage, 

exclusively  for  films,  and  is  the  only  known  collaboration  between 

Wallace  Sabine,  pioneer  of  modem  architectural  acoustics,  and  Clarence 

Blackall. 

The  Modem  was  among  a  group  of  early  movie  theatres  attempting  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  medium.     Acoustics  were  carefully 
supervised  by  Wallace  Sabine,  Harvard  professor  who,  at  Symphony  Hall 
(1901),  had  first  developed  the  basic  formula  for  predicting  acoustical 
quality . 

The  intimate  single-balcony  theatre  seated  800  and  was  decorated  in  the 
"French  Renaissance"  style,  with  Italian  marble  vestibule  walls,  parquet 
floors  and  a  fine  Estey  organ.     Newspapers  called  it  "the  most  elaborate 
and  costly  theatre  of  its  size  in  New  England."     Massive  steel  beams 
were  installed  to  carry  the  upper  three  floors  of  the  building. 

In  the  late  1920's,  "The  Jazz  Singer",  the  first  talking  film,  premiered 
in  Boston  at  the  Modem.  In  the  late  30' s  with  the  addition  of  a  stage, 
the  theatre  was  used  for  vaudeville  and  burlesque. 

In  the  1940's,  the  Modem  became  the  Mayflower  and  was  used  for 
movies  and  later  for  p6mographic  films.     In  1976  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Modem  Theatre ,  Inc . ,  for  conversion  to  a  performing  arts  center . 

The  Paramount  represents  a  more  recent  epoch  in  movie  theatre  building. 
Designed  by  Arthur  Bowditch  in  1932  and  containing  an  unusual  upstairs 
lobby,  the  Paramount  is  Boston's  most  elaborate  Art  Deco  building  of 
any  type.     When  opened  it  was  billed  as  "the  first  intimate  deluxe 
picture  house  Boston  has  seen."     If  differed  from  the  palatial  Metropolitan 
(Music  Hall),  an  earlier  movie  theatre,  by  offering  a  "homelike",  ultra-modern 
interior  designed  specifically  for  the  best  possible  projection  of  films, 
rather  than  for  film/stage  show  combinations.     (The  presence  of  back 
stage  dressing  rooms  and  musician's  rooms  indicates  that  some  Hve 
entertainment  was  also  anticipated.) 
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The  theatre,  which  seated  about  1,500  and  remains  remarkably  intact, 
features  polished  oriental  walnut  and  African  ebony  walls.  Art  Deco  wall 
murals,  and  "modernistic  seat  covering"  (since  replaced).     Among  other 
attractions,  the  Paramount  had  a  "seat  board"  for  locating  vacant  seats, 
a  lounge  under  the  theatre  for  meeting  friends,  and  a  Wurhtzer  organ 
which  could  be  raised  or  lowered  to  stage  level  as  desired. 

The  first  feature  was  a  "Shanghai  Express"  with  Marlene  Dietrich;  the 
program  also  contained  a  Bums  and  Allen  cartoon,  a  Minnie  the  Moocher 
cartoon,  newsreels  and  "other  novelties"  plus  the  featured,  and  famous 
organ . 

The  Music  Hall  is  the  final  example  of  movie  theatres  built  in  this 
century.     Built  as  The  Metropolitan  in  1925,  the  Music  Hall  respresents 
the  extravagent  peak  of  theatre  building  in  Boston.     Called  an  "archi- 
tectural marvel"  on  the  front  page  of  the  Globe  the  morning  after  it 
opened,   "the  Metropolitan  is  historically  one  of  the  most  important 
Boston  landmarks  of  the  "roaring  twenties".     A  place  where  "for  35$  a 
ticket  and  no  more  than  75<t:  on  weekend  evenings"  a  Bostonian  could 
have  4,400-seat  theatre  of  "mountainous  splendor,  a  movie  palace  of 
fabulous  grandeur  and  stupendous  stage  presentations." 

This  irregularly- shaped  Renaissance  Revival  "palazzo  skyscraper"  with 
symmetrical  Tremont  Street  facade  is  the  last  of  Clarence  Blackall's  14 
Boston  theatres.     The  theatre  reputedly  cost  $8.5  million,  seats  4,200-4,400, 
and  the  complex  includes  a  large  office  building  the  first  to  be  constructed 
in  Boston  vmder  a  new  height  limit  of  14  stories.     The  interior,  modeled 
after  Gamier's  Paris  Opera  and  decorated  in  the  Louis  XIV  style,  was 
appropriately  advertised  as  "the  public's  castle"  with  "a  thousand  and 
one  wonders"  including  the  grand  lobby  with  four  tiers  of  promenades, 
spacious  loimges,  marble  doorways,  rose  jasper  piUers,  two  1,800-lb. 
gold  plated  chandeliers,  bronze  details  by  the  Gorham  Company  and 
$10,000  in  gems  decorating  the  central  mural  painting  by  Edmund  PhUo 
Kellog. 

The  entertainment  was  extravagent.     The  Met  offered  a  combination  of 
films  and  stage  show,  which  might  feature  its  resident  ballet  corps, 
100-voice  chorus,  55-piece  orchestra  and  two-console  organ.     Resident 
producer,  John  Murray  Anderson  arranges  his  own  stage  shows,  head- 
lined over  the  years  with  stars  such  as  Rudy  VaUee,  Al  Jolson,  Bums 
and  Allen,  Jack  Benny  and  Bob  Hope.     Some  of  these  stage  shows  were 
spectacular.     Anderson  once  arranged  for  Moscow  to  bum  to  the  ground 
on  the  stage  of  this  theatre. 

A  seating  board  and  cadre  of  40  well-mannered,  costiomed  ushers  made 
sure  that  no  seat  remained  empty  long.     Waiting  patrons  could  arrange 
for  bridge  parties,  lounge  in  comfortable  chairs  with  the  latest  magazines, 
promenade  to  the  music  of  two  lobby  orchestras,  play  ping  pong  or 
visit  the  Art  Deco  Restaurant. 

The  "Met"  has  been  the  "Music  HaU"  since  1962.     Present  plans  call  for 
converting  the  Music  Hall  into  a  prime  center  for  ballet  and  opera.     The 
New  England  Medical  Center,  who  also  own  the  Wilbur,  have  agreed  to 
lease  the  building  to  the  Metropolitan  Center,  Inc.,  beginning  in  the 
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summer  of  1979,  provided  the  group  can  raise  $1.75  million  in  cash  and 
pledges  by  May  1979,  toward  a  projected  minimum  $3.5  million  renovation 
involving  a  new  stage,   theatre  restoration  and  dressing  rooms. 

The  Publix,  formerly  the  Gaiety,  stands  as  a  relatively  intact  example 
of  one  of  the  City's  early  burlesque  playhouses.     The  theatre,  which 
seated  1,700,  was  structurally  advanced  in  its  use  of  a  single  girder, 
called  "one  of  the  largest  steel  girders  ever  used  in  a  building  in  this 
city,"  to  support  the  balcony,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  supporting 
columns.     Newspaper  articles  also  noted  the  speed  (5  months)  in  which 
the  building  was  completed.     The  baroque  interior  featured  a  marble- walled 
vestibule  (since  remodelled),  a  balcony-mezzanine  plan  with  two  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  a  red,  gold  and  magenta  color  scheme. 

The  PubHx/Gaiety  was  built  for  a  combination  of  "high  class  vaudeville" 
•'and  burlesque,  and  entertainment  art  which  did  not  have  its  present-day 
sordid  connotations.     In  fact,  management  promised  that  "every  effort 
win  always  be  made  to  present  performances  of  a  light,  merry,  popular 
character  of  absolute  cleanliness",  priced  from  10$  to  75<^  with  two 
performances  daily.     The  theatre  opened  with  Charles  Waldron's  "Famous 
Toscadero  Company  of  Burlesquers . "     In  1912  it  advertised  acts  like  "20 
Beautiful  Diving  Girls. .  .250  gallons  of  water."     Sample  fare  in  the  late 
thirties  included,   "The  Naughty  Nifties:     with  Bubbles  Yvonne"  and 
"Blondes  Over  Boston."     In  the  1950's,  the  theatre  was  turned  over  to 
films  and  renamed  the  Publix;  it  is  presently  operatedby  E.M.  Loews 
and  used  for  second-run  movies. 

The  Unique,  now  the  Pussycat,  is  historically  significant  as  the  site  of 
perhaps  Boston's  last  surviving  nickelodeon.     Opening  in  a  first  floor 
storefront,  the  Unique  was  one  of  several  downtown  nickelodeons  including 
the  Comique  and  Star  in  Scollay  Square,  both  since  demolished.     Nickelodeons 
were  typically  long,  narrow  rooms  converted  from  existing  shops  often 
dank  and  smelly,  packed  with  wooden  seats  or  benches  and  equipped 
with  a  gas-powered  highly  flammable  projector.     These  nickel  theatres 
appealed  to  a  large,  untapped,  unsophisticated  audience  avid  for  low-priced 
entertainment.     Nickelodeons  showed  films  that  at  first  were  only  500-1,000 
feet  long.     The  early  one-reel  movies  lasted  12  minutes;  later  two  and 
three- reel  movies  were  made.     Nickelodeon  programs  lasted  about  a  half 
hour  and  were  popularly  priced  at  5$.     The  Unique  became  the  Stuart 
movie  theatre  then  the  present  adult-film  Pussycat  Cinema. 

The  remainder  of  the  existing  theatres  are  presently  part  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Combat  Zone,  Boston's  designated  "adult  entertainment 
area".     These  theatres,  some  of  which  are  of  historical  or  architectural 
interest  were  built  between  1903  and  1925  to  house  drama,  light  comedy, 
movies  and  burlesque.     Over  the  years  their  uses  have  changed,  from 
film  to  stage  or  from  stage  to  film.     In  any  case,   despite  their  present 
uses,  they  too  have  provided  houses  for  theatre  in  Boston. 

THE  THEATRE  DISTRICT,  Theatre's  Home  in  Boston 

Early  Boston  was  a  town  located  on  a  peninsula.     Washington  Street, 
located  on  the  narrow  neck,  was  the  street  used  by  all  travelers  into 
and  out  of  Boston  and  thus  Washington  Street  connected  Boston  to  the 
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rest  of  the  world.     The  stage  from  Boston  to  Providence  left  from  the 
Lamb  Tavern  (site  of  the  present  Paramount).     Naturally,  amenities  for 
travelers  would  aggregate  along  here:     hotels,  bars,  restaurants,  inns, 
entertainment  and  playhouses. 

The  early  playhouses  were  within  easy  reach  of  each  other,  and  the 
more  recent  ones  have  mostly  been  bmlt  within  a  reasonable  walking 
distance.     In  the  late  19th  century,  the  area  south  of  the  Common 
began  to  consolidate  as  a  theatre  district  with  the  conversion  of  the 
third  building  of  the  HoUis  Meeting  House  to  a  theatre  in  1885,  followed 
by  the  construction  of  the  Tremont  Theatre  in  1889,  the  Colonial  in 
1900,  the  Majestic  (now  the  Saxon)  in  1903  the  Shubert  in  1910,  and 
the  Wilbur  in  1914. 

The  entertainment  district  in  this  area  evolved  to  span  from  the  inter- 
section of  West  and  Washington  Streets  to  the  north  to  Arlington  Street 
to  the  west.     The  mainstay  of  the  district  are  theatres  which  exist  at 
almost  uniform  intervals  throughout  the  diverse  area  which  otherwise 
consists  of  a  mix  of  small-scale  retail  and  entertainment  uses  on  the 
street  level,  with  office,  residential,  wholesale  and  light  manufacturing 
uses  above. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  theatre-related  uses  in  this  area  has  been 
the  music  and  piano  uses.     By  the  mid-to-late  19th  century,  the  theatre 
study  area  had  established  itself  as  the  city's  primary  location  for  piano 
showrooms  and  music  dealerships.     In  Boston,  a  piano-making  industry 
devleoped  naturally  in  a  city  with  a  long  history  of  music  appreciation, 
and  by  the  later  half  of  the  19th  century,  piano  factories  tended  to 
locate  more  and  more  in  the  theatre  district,  many  maintaining  separate 
"warerooms"  for  retail  display  and  sale  located  on  Lower  Washington 
Street,  an  area  close  to  the  factories  yet  not  far  from  Boston's  retail 
center.     In  1870  half  the  city's  forty  piano  dealers  were  located  in  the 
study  area  and  by  1890  almost  three-fourths.     The  concentration  of 
showrooms  was  particularly  marked  along  Tremont  between  West  and 
Boylston,  and  with  the  addition  of  two  concert  halls  during  this  late 
19th  century  period,  the  area  by  the  1890's  had  acquired  the  nickname 
"Piano  Row." 

By  the  early  20th  century  there  existed  a  coherent  group  of  as  many  as 
50  theatres  serving  the  needs  of  Boston's  population  for  vaudeville  and 
drama. 

At  present,  this  once  coherent  group  of  theatres  is  segmented  into 
three  groups: 

1.       In  the  heart  of  the  Lower  Washington  Street  area  is,  of  course, 
the  Combat  Zone,   dominated  by  six  theatre/movie  houses  used  for 
live  entertainment,  conventional  films  and  X- rated  films.     Much  of 
the  balance  of  the  ground  floor  uses  in  this  area  is  taken  up  by 
subsidiary  adult  entertainment  activities,  pornographic  book  stores, 
peep  shows,  and  the  bars  and  fast-food  outlets  that  have  sprung 
up  to  serve  the  area. 
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2.  Farther  up  Washington  Street  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  inter- 
esting clusters  of  theatres  in  Boston  ~  the  Savoy-Paramount-Modem 
complex,  discussed  earlier. 

3.  To  the  southwest  of  the  Lower  Washington  Street  area  is  what  is 
now  conventionally  known  as  the  Theatre  District.     Here  are  the 
major  legitimate  theatres  of  Boston  —  the  Colonial,  the  Shubert 
and  the  Wilbur,  and  the  two  smaller  legitimate  theatres  —  the 
Charles  Playhouse  and  the  Boston  Repertory  Company.     Also 
within  this  district  are  the  Music  HaU  and  the  Saxon. 

The  nature  of  the  performing  groups  has  changed  over  the  last  century. 
At  the  end  of  the  19th  century  permanent  acting  groups  residing  in  the 
city  presented  classic  and  serious  drama;   "repertory"  trpupes,  gradually 
gave  over  to  "stock"  companies  and  travelling  troupes.     Stock  companies, 
established  throughout  the  Boston  area,  presenting  light  comedy  and 
melodrama,  were  in  turn  phased  out,  except  for  summer  stock,  with  the 
coming  of  sound  movies.     Travelling  troupes  or  touring  companies  took 
single  plays  from  town  to  town. 

Tryouts  began  fairly  recently  as  a  method  of  giving  a  paid  performance 
for  a  work  still  in  rehersal.     Plays,  after  being  'tried  out'  go  to  New 
York  where  the  assured  audience  is  larger  than  the  Boston  audience. 
Tryouts  have  provided  a  lot  of  quality  entertainment  for  Boston  audiences, 
but  now  even  this  source  is  threatened  as  producers  find  cheaper  ways 
of  presenting  new  plays,  presenting  them  to  an  informal,  workshop 
audience  while  in  New  York  thereby  not  incurring  the  expenses  of 
touring.     In  any  case,  Boston  loses.     As  expenses  climb,  shows  avoid 
Boston  and  ticket  prices  escalate. 

The  Boston  Repertory  Theatre  is  one  effort  in  the  reversal  of  this 
trend.     In  1971,   they  started  a  resident  theatre  company  and  1975 
acquired  their  own  playhouse  in  the  Theatre  District.     Another  is  Sarah 
Caldwell,   who  maintained  the  Boston  Opera  Company  through  years  of 
financial  difficulty  with  what  seems  like  force  of  personality  alone,   and 
has  at  long  last  managed  to  purchase  a  house  for  her  company. 

The  high  costs  of  production,   competition  from  movies,   radio  and  tele- 
vision, could  be  said  to  cause  a  decline  of  theatre  activity  in  Boston, 
or  we  could  learn  a  lesson  from  history  and  see  that  in  some  ways  it 
describes  Boston  theatre  vigorously  surviving,   not  in  spite  of,   but 
because  of  opposition.     High  costs  and  competition  are  a  little  like  the 
Puritan  opposition:     learning  to  flourish  in  spite  of  it  can  make  Boston 
theatre  vital. 
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